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VOYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STKRNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D, D.C.L. 
The next PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the Queen's 
Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, (in consequence of the limited 
space at the Institution', on TUESDAY MORNING, the 18th 
inst., commencing at Two o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat AcapEMY or Music, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


\ USICAL UNION.—JAELL and AUER.— 
r\ These great artists, together, Tuesday next, the only 
time this season. Trio D minor, Mendelssohn ; Quartet in G, 
0p. 18, Beethoven; Solo Violoncello, Lasserre; Grand Duo, A 
minor, Violin and Piano, Rubinstein; Solo Piano, Jaell. 
Tic kets at the usual places, and at St. James’s Hall, 10s. 6d. 
each, and family tickets to admit three, one guinea. J. Exta, 
Director, 9, Victoria Square. 








NDER the immediate PATRONAGE of their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of WALES 
and the Royal Family.—Sir JULIUS BENEDICT begs to 
announce his ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
FLORAL HALL, Royal Italian Operas MONDAY NEXT, 
June 17. To commence at Two and terminate about Six. 
Stalls, 21s; reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; admission 5s. Tickets 
at the principal Libraries, and Musicsellers’: Austin’s Ticket 
Office ; at the Box-office, Royal Italian Opera; and of Sir J. 
Baygpict, 2, Manchester-aquare, W. 


\ R. JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty 

the Queen, and Principal Professor of the Harp at the 
Royal Academy of Music) has the honour to announce that his 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place at 24, 
Bélgrave-square (by kind permission of the Marquis of Down- 
shire), on Thursday, June 20th, at 3 o'clock, on which occasion 
he will perform Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, his own 
characteristic pieces, entitled the Seasons, Welsh Melodies, &c. 
Vocalists:—Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. Weldon, Miss Elena 
Angéle; Messrs. W. H. Cummings, E. Lloyd, Jules Lefort, and 
lewis Thomas. Violin, Mdlle. Castellan; Pianoforte, Mr. W. 
G, Cusins; Harp, Mr. John Thomas. Conductors, M. Gounod, 
Mr. W. H. Thomas, &c. Tickets, One Guinea each, to be had 
of Messrs. Lambern Cock and Co., 63, New Bond-street ; and 
of Mr. John Thomas, 63, Welbeck-street, W. 








UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 


ERR LEHMEYER’S ANNUAL EVENING 
CONCERT will take place at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 
Langham Place, on SATURDAY, July 13, at eight o'clock pre- 
cisely, on which occasion he will be assisted by the following 
eminent artistes :—V: Mdlle. Isabella Limia, Miss Alice 
Fairman, Mr. Nelson Varley, and Signor Caravoglia. Instru- 
Mentalists — Violin, Signor Scuderi; Vivloncello, Mons. 
Albert; Harp, Mr. F. Chatterton; Piano, Mdlle. Secger 
Oswald, Herr Henseler, Herr Ganz, and Herr Iehmeyer. 
Conductors—Herr Henseler, Signor Campana, Herr W. Ganz. 
Tickets—Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. ; balcony and area, 2s, To b» had 
of Herr Lehmeyer, 8, Great Russell-strect, and of Messrs. 
Schott & Co., 159, Regent-street. 


ERR HENSELER’S MORNING CONCERT 

at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, JUNE 29th, at 8 o'clock. 
Madame Florence Lancia, Miss Alice Fairman, Signor Gardoni, 
Herr Henseler, Herr Strauss, and Mons. Paque. Conductors 
Mr. W. Gang and Herr Lehmeyer. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 
4s. To be had of Herr Henseler, 5, Clarendon-gardens, Maida 
Vale, and at St. George’s-hall. 


R. SANTLEY’S PROVINCIAL TOUR.—Mr. 
SANTLEY, accompanied by the Sowing Getinyeiched 
artists, will make a Tour of the Provinces during the coming 
Autumn, Vocalists, Madame Florence Lancia, Miss Cafferata, 
Miss Enriquez, Mr, Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick. Violin, 
So ciees Pianoforte, Mr. ia say suaper. All communica 
r ng engagements ad to Mr. George 
Dalby, 52, New Bond-street, London, W, 




















QHAKESPEAREAN and MISCELLANEOUS 
READING.—Mrs. RONNIGER will give a Reading at 
St. George's Hall, Langham Place, on Tuesday evening, the 25th 
of June, 1872,’ at half-past eight. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 
%. 6d., & 1s, to be had of J, B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
street; Lamborn Cock & Co,, 68, New Bond-street ; at Lons: 
dale’s, 26, Old Bond-street ; and at St. George’s Hall. 


DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S SECOND 
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and LAST MORNING CONCERT, ST. JAMES'S 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LOHENGRIN. 


BY 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


THE SELECT AIBS, 


IN TWO BOOKS, 


WITH 


AD LIB. ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR FLUTE, 


VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO, 


BY 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 





SOLOS, 5s; EACH BOOK. 
DUETS, 6s. EACH BOOK. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS, 1s. EACH. 





R. SYDNEY SMITH begs to announce 
I that he will give his SECON D PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham Piace, on WEDNESDAY 
AFTERNOON, June 19. Commencing at Three o'Clock, 
Artistes :—Vocalists—Mdme. Florence Lancia, and Mr. May- 
brick. Violin, Mr. Henry Hol : Viol ilo, Mr. Edward 
Howell; Pianoforte, Mr. Sydney Smith; Accompanist, Mr. 
Stanislaus. The Pianoforte by Messrs. Erard. Sofa-stalla, 
reserved, Ys.; family tickets, to admit four, One Guinea; 
Balcony stalls, Reserved, 5s. ; family tickets to admit four, 158; 
Unreserved seats, half-a-crown. Tickets and Programmes at 
St. George’s Hall; and of Mr. Sydney Smith, 45, Blandford- 
square, Regent’s-park, N.W. 


ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to 
nounce that her GUITAR RECITAL will take place 

on Wednesday Afternoon, JUNE 19th. Particulars and 

Tickets at her residence, 22a, Dorset-strect, Portman-sqnare, W. 


N ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing 

M. GOUNOD’S New Song, ‘The Shadows of the 
Evening Hours” (Violoncello obbligato, Mr. T, Brag), at King’s 
Lynn, June 19th.—19, Newman-street. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

OETHE AND MENDELSSOHN (1821-1831). 

From the German of Dr. Karl Mendelssohn, Son of the 
Composer, by M. E. von Glehn. From the private Diaries and 
Home-Letters of Mendelssohn, with Poems and Letters of 
Goethe never before printed. Also with Two New and Original 
Portraits, Facsimiles, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto 
unpublished. 
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Macmittan & Co., London, 


INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
the Richt Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c. Price Ono Shilling. Goppanp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Kdition, 





H. STEAD & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 


LIST FOR MAY. 


A Liturgical arrangement of Haydn's 8th Mass, Dr. G, F. 

Flowers. 78. 6d. 

Twelve Popular Litanies. Dr. G. ¥. Flowers, 2s, 6d. 

Missa Benedicta, Dr. G. F. Flowers. 7s. 6d, 

SONGS, 

«The Children’s Victory.” E. Reyloff. 38, 

“Mabel.” H.Schallehn. 33. 

* Biddy O’Grath.” Mirana, 8s. 

‘* Masonic Mischief” (Comic), Gerard Grant. 88, 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 

“ Flou-Flou.” Masurka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s, 

Coquette.” Polka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s. 

“Chant du Soir.” Réverie. Edmond Wiehler. 4s, 

“Tl Furore.” Galop di bravura, J.F. Simpson. 48, 

“Une Soirée 4 Naples.” Tarantelle. E. Reyloff. 4s, 

“Loin delle.” Elegie. E. Reyloff. 4s. 

DANCE MUSIC. 

“Coralline” Valse, (Illustrated.! Played nightly at the 
Theatre Royal St. James's, Royal Philharmonic Theatre, and 
other London Theatres. 

Quadrilie ‘Les Folies du Carnival.” A. Tindheim. 4s. 
(Illustrated with portraits of Malle. Sara and troupe), danced 
nightly at the Royal + emacs Theatre in the opera of 


“* Genevidve de 
NEARLY READY. 
A Series of Easy Duets for Violin and Piano, arranged by 
H. Schallehn, 3s. each. > ables 
[ROBERT COCKS snd CO.'8 NEW MUBIC, 
rNHE POPULAR VOCAL DUETS of the day 
for SOPRANO and CONTRALTO, all at half-price, 
free. 
Poe iaskt's Banner. Miss M, Lindsay. 4s. 
The t t hour has come. II, Smart. 4a, 
Her bright smile haunts me still. W.'T. Wrighton. 4s. 
Far Away. Miss M. Lindsay. 4s. 
The Gipsy Countess. Stephen Glover. 48, 
Oh, ye Tears. Franz Abt. 80. 
O that » m two — ure 4 . Gatty. Ap 
t nging. . Smart. 
Bethloan Steon. Frapz Ab’ 
aa ew Wrighton. 4s. 
The ™. > Be 
het Ge the wild waves saying? Stephen Glover. 4s, 
IGUE for the PIANOFORTE (by HANDEL). 
Edited by BRINLEY RICHAK and performed 
him at hia Concert on the 13th inst. ‘A ing trifle from 
master mind.” Price $s., free by post for 18 stamps. é 
London: Roseat Cocns & Co., New Burlington-street. 
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N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Mosars Chap Pell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





M R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. Avausting-noap, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Crimer & Co., 201, Regent- street. 


i Rk. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joux Ruopes, Caoypon, 


BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 


on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


J. B. CRAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 


Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


T GONE: A TRAGEDY. 

By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A., 
Professor of History and English Literature in the Queen's 
University io Ireland. 


Standard. 


“ [He] has both power and passion, as well as originality.. 
Readers will be attracted by the vigour and boldness of the 
story here told them. A modern tragedy, with the scene cast 
in Italy, is in itself a sufficient claim to notice.... Real poetic 
taste and feeling.” 


Westminster Review. 
** Great powers of description.” 


Spectator. 


“ The main subject of the drama is the struggle of the hero’s 
soul between love and revenge. He loves a fair English girl, 
and this love is leading him to peace; but he has the sense of 
great wrongs brooding in his breast, wrongs done to his house 
in past time by enemies who still live and flourish ; wrongs 
dnily suffered by himself from the society which spurn him in 
his fallen fortunes. As the scales are trembling in suspense 
there come new and unpardonable injuries to turn the balance 
against the better cause, and the ey, wl which is of a very 
sombre hue, ends in crime and di .Marina [is] a 
thorough [talian woman....We like Mr. Armstrong Dest in 
his descriptions of scenery....But the whole is carefully 
written, in language well chosen, with metre that seldom fails in 
melody.” 

Saturday Review. 

“Wo regard ‘Ugone’ as a composition of really remarkable 
performance, and of genuine promise, It is a relief to come 
across a volume, undertaken by a young votary of imaginative 
literature, which consists of a completely worked-out con- 
ception, and is not made up of one larger fragment, giving its 
name to the book, and a good many smaller fragments, called 
‘other poems.’ A man does well and wisely to attempt a longer 
flight, and to put his capabilities to their best use, tr he comes 
before the public at all. We believe that Mr. Armstrong bas it 
in his power to write a very much better drama than ‘ Ugoue ; 
but ‘Ugone’ deserves all the praise due to an early study, 
worked with energy and care, and a great deal of real insight.” 


Orchestra, 


* After pale colourless imitations of Tennyson, and the mock 
materialians which follow in the track Swinburne, it is 
refreshing to come upon the evidence of original power in a 
poet. Mr. Armstrong may claim that honourable designation 
without impeachment. Lis verse is melodious and attractive. 

.A tragedy in blank verse, and numbering two hundred and 
fifty pe . The poet has a quick eye for character, and an 
artist's acuity for reproducing it. If his work is over- elaborate, 
the elaborations are good; if his arena is crowded with per- 
sonages, these personages have each his own life and cha- 
racter.. ..There are several -ub we which march side 
sile with the principal story .. A perfect picture of poi 
Ttalian poenery, painted with the hand of a master. But 
*Ugone’ was written in Italy, and the passion and music of its 
pages have a savour of the land.” 





E. MOXON, SON & CO., Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


SELECT NEW SONGS. 





A SONG IN THE HEATHER. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. Sung 
by Madame Cora de Wilhorst at the Grand Ballad Concert, 
Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens, on Thursday. 

THE — he Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. Dramatic Song for Contralto 
or Bai 

LORD “WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH, Prayer. 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, 4s. Sung by the principal vocalists. 
Faitions in C and E flat, for Contralto. 

THE DAYS ARE PAST. Jacques Blumenthal, 4s. The 
newest song by Blumenthal ; the poetry by Barry Cornwall. 

I LOVE MY LOVE Ciro Pinsnti. 4s. Sung by Mdme. 
Liebhart. A charming song, easy to sing, and effective in 
the drawing-room or concert aes 

MIGNONETTE (Little Darling). 8. Champion. 4s, Sung by 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper at the Royal Philharmonic Theatre. 
Editions in F, G, and A. 

LOVE WAKES AND WEEPS. J. G. Callcott. 2s. Part- 
song. Repeated at Mr. Henry Leslie's Benefit Concert, 
St. James’s Hall, May 380th. 





GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS. 

THE BETTER LAND. a by Mrs. Hemans. 48. 

BIONDINA. Canzonetta. 4s. 

FOR THEE TO LIVE OR DIE. 
English only. 4a. 

HEUREUX SERA LE JOUR. French only. 4s. 

LE PAYS BIENHEUREUX. The French Wor’s written to 
Mrs. Hemans’ ‘‘ Better Land” by M. Gounod. 4s. 

OH THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. In D and F, with 
ad lib. accompaniment for Harmonium and Viola. 4s. 

THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. In B flat and D flat, with 
ad lib. accompaniment for Harmonium and Violin. 4s. 


(Heureux sera le Jour). 


ALL PORBIGN BRIGHTS IN THE ABOVE ARE RESERVED. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
(OPPOSITE BOND STREET, LONDON). 
NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D’Alton). s 

J. L. Roeckel 4 

Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 

Brilliant Eyes (Der Schiinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 

J.G.C. Halley 4 

Curfew, The . 7 .C. W. Smith 3 

Dreams of Home . coeces ° ..E. L. Hime 3 

Ever there! Sacred song. ‘Ww ritten and composed byLinnet 3 

3 

3 

3 


coo™ 


Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C, Horn 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez).. A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 8 
Joy will come To morrow ..... ..J.P, Monk 3 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with vortrat of Mdme. 
Monbelli) . ouee .-A. Lebean 4 
Peace, itis I! ’ Sacred Ge .. oa P. Knight 3 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 
London. J. B. Cramen & Co., Regent street, W. 


“NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


The Choice, in E flat and G.. .. 0. cccccccccecccccceccs 4 
Tisemitn ) (BAAS) oc cee c cass te ccvedecresvscssccsde § 
PATHE LOVE 2. oc ccrcccccccccccesccceccccccscescccsoscs | & 
qd 
4 
4 
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oo 


oo 





Twilight 

Three Lilies 2 00: 96:00.06 66:00:00,608 800008. En e0-gaeees 

Friends ....... .. Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London : J RB. Cuawan & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY. 


coo ooo 





Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Ree Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........... oo 4 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contraito) weccceeree & 
My old love, “Remembrance” .... . 4 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent. street, w. 


NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 


oooo 





The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme, Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Mdile. Liebhart) .................. 4 0 
Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 

London : J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 








The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ................5 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 

I once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G@ and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) . ° 40 
London : J. B. Caauan ‘& Co, Regent-street, Ww. 


NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 








The Dream Voyage, from “‘ Les Bavards” ...........8 8 0 
Godinette’s Lesson .. . oe scicenpnsia 8 0 
In the South, “ Crest L’Espagne,” ditto French ‘and 
English words .. on . 8 0 
London. J. B. CuAsenn. « o., Rogent-street, | 


Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
London; Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





by JOHN RHODES. 





R. WILLING’S WORKS: N iti 
M published by J. T. HAYES.” Bailicas 


[HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist of the 
Foundling Chapel; late Organist of All Saint ts’, Margaret 
Street. With Chants for Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis &e, 
Hymns and Tunss, cloth, 8s. 6d., limp, 2s. 6d.; postage, 8d. 
Tunes Onty, suitable for all modern Hymn Books, cloth, 
1s. 6d., limp, 1s. ; i postage, 2d. .Hymys On y, cloth, 8d., 
limp, 6d. ; ; postage 14d, 
HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting. With 
the Canticles, &c., and Proper Psalms. By C, EDWIN 
peg magne Cloth, 2s., limp, 1s.; postage, 8d, 
AFE HOME.” Funeral Hymn. Extracted 
i from ‘The Book of Common Praise.” The Words b 
the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by ¢. i 
WILLING, late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, 
Margaret street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. Price 4d.; 
by post, 43d. 
HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED: Pointed for Chanting. By ©. 
EDWIN WILLING, late Organist and Choirmaster of )] 
Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 
Price 3d. ; by post, 34d. 
Hayes, oF -place, Eaton-square ; aud 4, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE 3ONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume o 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Rn 4 editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; 1d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD ot MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, %s,; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. ‘6d; by post, 1s. 7d, 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHUROH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PIOCTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, oy ye as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8, 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
- AY BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 38s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension ; Vol. Ill., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trini Vol. IV., To end of — Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each ol. 68. 64. ; ” by Post, 6s 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated e German. In cloth, 68; by 

6s, 


6d. 
THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 











FOR 1867, 1868, my 1869, being Vols. 2, 8, and 4, of the New 
Series. 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 


THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 
= the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
. On Paespyrzrianism and Invinarsm. 
Vol Il. On aaa the Inpgpznpznts, and the Quaxzas, 
Vol. Ill, On A mg eg and a 
8s. 6d. ; by Post, 8s. 
Vols. IV, and a On Romanism 2 Vols Each 4s, 64; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 

Speten et 2 > Principles of the Book of Comin 
er. Alfred Williams, Culmington, 
4s. y by Post, ds. 8d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and ectes. By W. J. frons, D.D., 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTI a Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
he hasis of Tract 90.”—British Magazine. 1; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 


Apeaee. c, ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 
A DIGEST of ST. THOM on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 
WORES BY MR. CHARLES ‘WALEER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 48, 8d. 
THE matey of m. @, CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


INCENSE, a, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
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DREAMS. 





Long ago, in summer weather, 
Years ago when quite a child, 
Out I wander’d on the heather, 
Seeking flow’rets sweet and wild. 
Tired soon, and faint and weary, 
On the grass I laid me down, 
Nought but pleasant country near me, 
Far away from busy town. 


Soon refreshing sleep stole o’er me, 
Visions dawned upon my sight ; 
Future things uprose before me, 
Figures clad in robes of white ! 
Reader, shall I tell the vision ? 
Will you deem my fancy wild ? 
Do not smile in mute detision 
At the dreamings of a child. 


Well—methought long years passed over, 
I attained to man’s estate, 

Far away from home and mother, 
Seeking fortune—courting fate : 

Foes and tempters, fast increasing, 
Wiled me with their luring arts, 

Most pernicious when most pleasing, 
Bringing bliss, but breaking hearts ! 


O’er the gulf I swayed and trembled, 
On the brink of ruin trod, 
Mocking fiends around assembled, 
Bade me sin against my God. 
One more step, and I had fallen, 
Oh, what angel held me back? 
Who was that with tresses golden, 
Leaving sunbeams in her track ? 


T’was my loved and sainted mother, 
Bending from her home above, 
Hovering in kindness over, 
Watching o'er me in her love. 
With her eager hand she grasped me, 
Drew me from the gulf away, 
To her tender bosom clasped me,— 
There I’m resting night and day. 


Nannie Lambert. 











PROVINCIAL, 





Mr. Lunn’s class for Choral Form and Reform 
held a meeting at Birmingham, on Tuesday evening 
last. The aim is ambitious, and the end promises 
to be successful. 





Mr. Henry Irving is giving his remarkable im- 
personation of Mathias in *‘ The Bells” at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, to crowded audiences. 
Notwithstanding that Mr. Irving has performed the 
character for about 170 consecutive nights, he 
sustains the character each evening with intense 
feeling and tragie power, in the last scenes especially 
his acting is painfully real and causes quite a 
sensation. The scenery is beautiful and all the 
characters are well played.——At the Prince of 
Wales Theatre “Genevieve de Brabant” is still 
drawing good houses:——We understand that Mr. 
Bantley will shortly give several voncerts in his 
native town, when he will be assisted by Mdme. 
Florence Lancia, Miss Enriquez, Messrs. Edward 
Lloyd and Maybrick, M. Sainton and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, all of whom accompany the popular baritone 
ina provincial tour. Mr. Santley can always rely 
on crowded and enthusiastic audiences in Liverpool. 


A brilliant concert by the pupils of the Trish 
Academy of Music was held in the Exhibition 
Palace, Dublin, on Thursday evening, last week. 
Tt was attended by the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Lord Lieutenant and Lady Spencer, Earl and 
Countess of Shannon, Lord and Lady O'Hagan 
Lord and Lady Powerscourt, Sir Arthur and Lady 
Olive Guinness, etc., besides nearly three thousand 


successful, many former pupils of the Academy 
taking part in it. Miss Fennell sang charmingly, 
and Miss Herbert also acquitted herself well. The 
choral class under the direction of Dr. Power 
O'Donoghue sang some unaccompanied part songs 
by Mendelssohn and Hatton in a first-rate manner. 
The light and shade were beautifully marked, and 
the Royal Visitors heartily applauded this portion 
of the performance. 





Mr. Dion Boucicault’s racing drama, “ Flying 
Scud,” has been the attraction at the Manchester 
Theatre Royal, during the past week. The mount- 
ing of the piece is good, and the acting decidedly 
above the average. Mr. George Belmore assumes 
his original character of the quondam jockey and 
trainer, and leaves absolutely nothing to be wanted. 
He is well supported by Mr. G. Neville, Miss 0. 
Saunders, and the rest of the company.——Mr. 
Phelps has continued to present his very fine con- 
ception of Cardinal Wolsey, in “ Henry VIJIT.," at 
the Prince’s Theatre, during the week.——Tho bill 
at the new Queen’s Theatre consists of a sensational 
comedy entitled ‘A Quarter of a Million of Money,” 
which is given by Mr. Frederick Wright’s company. 
It is well played, and though we cannot admire the 
piece, it is favourably received by the audiences— 
who are of a class who go to the theatre to be 
excited as well as amused. One of the best played 
parts in the piece is the groom, to which Mr. 
Frederick Wright does full justice. Mr. Walter 
Crosby is also well suited in his part.——“ Genevieve 
de Brabant,” the Philharmonic version, opens at 
the Prince’s Theatre on Monday. 








OPERA. 
“ Faust” at her Majesty's on Saturday brought 
forward Mdlle. Nilsson in Margherita, an assump- 
tion which we have often criticised. We may 
chronicle however a deeper sense of dramatic truth 
in the rendering—an acquisition of intensity par- 
ticularly in the tragic portions of the opera, the 
death of Valentine and the agony at the cathedral 
porch. The singing was as spirited and pure as 
ever. The “ Jewel Song’’ received an encore, and 
the fall of the act-drop each time produced a recall. 
M. Capoul was as earnest as ever in Faust; Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini’s Stebel is patent ; Signor Rota 
imitated M. Faure as Mephistopheles, and Signor 
Mendioroz made an efficient Valentine. 
This week has brought forth repetitions— 
“* Semiramide” on Tuesday with Malle. Titiens, the 
“Trovatore” last night with Sig. Campanini and 
Malle. Titiens, to night ‘' Faust.” Next Thursday 
Cherubini’s opera “‘ Le Due Giornate” will be 
produced. 
On Friday Herr Koehler the German basso made 
his début at Covent Garden. The opera was the 
‘* Huguenots ” and Herr Koehler played Marcel with 
considerable success. On Saturday ‘ Il Barbicre” 
was repeated, and ‘* Gelmina” on Monday. 
On Monday “ Gelmina” was repeated; and on 
Tuesday “ L’ Elisire d’Amore"’ was performed. An 
extra night on Wednesday brought out Mdmes. 
Lucea, Sessi and Monbelli in “‘ Le Nozze ;” and last 
night “ Der Freischiitz”” was done: Mdme. Lucea 
as Agata. To-night great interest attaches to the 
rentrée of Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, who comes crowned 


Anna in Mozart’s masterpiece is eminently cal- 
culated to test her highest powers. 





CONCERTS. 





A concert was given on Saturday at the Florql|no time for playgoing. 
Hall, at which Mr. Gye’s company attended. The| better fortune when subsequently brought out. 
principal singers were Mdme. Adelina Patti, Mdlle. | Nevertheless it has fallen away to this relic, which 
Sessi, Malle. Albani, Malle. Scalchi, Mdme. Sinico, | is the only part of it known. The allegro is grace- 
Malle. Smeroschi, Mdlle. Brandt, Mdme, Monbelli, | fully written, and the instrumentation throughout 
Signori Bettini, Nicolini, Ciampi, Graziani, Naudin, | bespeaks the master’s hand. The other overture 
Bagagiolo, Tagliafico, and Capponi, and M. Faure;|on Monday was Benedict's “ Tempest,” originally 


masterpieces, not the lyrics in which Malle. Albani 
has made her greatest mark, or in which Malle. 
Sessi has achieved her triumphs, but some plain, 
old-fashioned, thousand-times-heard Scotch, Irish 
or English ballad sung with a clipped pronunciation 
of the words. Thus when Mdme. Patti sang 
“Kathleen Mavourneen,” and “ Home, sweet 
home,” and when Madlle. Albani gave “John 
Anderson my Jo," and “Robin Adair,” the ap- 
plause was deafening; encores were loudly called 
for, and there seemed to be stirred a sudden access 
of patriotism. Is this apparent revival of a national 
taste in song genuine or a mere fashion? 
Notwithstanding a miserably wet day, a large, 
fashionable, and very artistic audience assembled 
at the fifth matinée of the Musical Union, and all 
who went were duly rewarded, for the artistic 
atmosphere within St. James's Hall was both genial 
and sunny. The program opened with Schumann's 
finely-written pianoforte quartet in E fiat, with 
Herr Alfred Jael as pianist, and Herr Heermann, 
of Frankfort, as violin, both making their reappear- 
ance for the season. From the first sentence, it 
Was evident that the performance was to be a well+ 
considered one. The fine reflective passages of the 
first allegro were touched to a nicety with expres- 
sion andforethought. Perhaps a shade more accent 
would have intensified, and made more vivid, certain 
passages of the scherzo and finale; but both move- 
ments were given with superb finish and accuracy. 
A charming and most artistic point was the 
giving out of the expressive andante. Spohr's 
quintet for strings, in G, No. 2, Op. 88, 
was admirably led by Herr Heermann, who as a 
finished artist of Spohr’s school was admirably 
fitted to make the most of one of that master’s own 
violin parts. The ensemble, balance of parts in the 
gorgeous harmonies, firmness and cleanliness of 
touch, in the intricate, and at times not very clearly 
defined modulation, showed how carefully this work 
had been prepared by previous rehearsal. No more 
favourite work with amateur pianists and violon- 
cellists than Mendelssohn's spirited, tuneful, and 
elegant sonata in B flat, Op. 45, could be presented ; 
and probably no more finished performance of this 
captivating duo, could be imagined, than that of 
MM. Jael and Lasserre on Tuesday. The manly 
tone, broad phrasing, and fine attack of M. Lasserre, 
told wonderfully well in ihe allegri, as did the 
expressive touch and large handling of Herr Jael; 
while the andante was a masterpiece on both sides, 
of delicacy and truthfulness of sentiment. Hyper- 
critical people may perhaps object to the addition by 
Herr Jael of the low bass B flat, in the final 
code, as being historically incorrect; Mendelssohn 
having penned this duo before the addition of the 
three bass notes, which have lengthened the piano 
compass to seven octaves. Herr Jacl clearly 
favours Wagner; playing on this occasion his well 
written ‘ La Fileuse,” built upon the piquant 
Spinning-wheel chorus in “ I'he Flying Dutchman.” 
The other was Chopin’s daring and poetical scherzo 
in B minor, which was given with a lofty reflective 
eloquence, a decided power, grasp and variety of 
touch, which excited much enthusiasm. At tho 
next matinée Herr Auer will appear. He has 
recovered from his recent accident, and is expected 
here on Saturday. Herr Jael is also engaged for 
Tuesday next. 

The Sixth Concert of the Philharmonic Society, 


with Transatlantic successes. The role of Donna) yyich took place on Monday at St. James's Hall 


had no especial feature, unless Cherubini's over- 
ture to “ Faniska" be so considered. “ Faniska” 
was not a successful work when produced in Vienna 
in 1806; but the coldness of its reception was no 
doubt in part caused by political troubles; for the 
French were in occupation of the city, and it was 
In Paris the work had 


of the élite of Dublin. Sir Robert Stewart, Dr. W. and as an additional attraction the chorus of Covent |intended to form part of a complete musical 


O'Donoghue, and Mr. Joseph Robinson were 
the conductors. The concert was in every respect 


Garden were in force. What seems to give most| illustration to the Shakespearean play. Sir 
delight at these concerts, are not Mdme. Patti’s| Julius however was compelled by stress of other 
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work to abandon this intention. This overture 
is intended to form the prelude to the dramatic 
action—to illustrate the orders given to Ariel and 
the conjuration of the storm proceeding in intensity 
until it reaches its climax in the shipwreck. There 
are some weird passages given to the harp and with 
the stringed instruments muted, in good keeping 
with the preternatural action of Ariel and his crew. 
The two symphonies were the ‘ Jupiter” and 
‘* Pastoral’’—both incomparable, both superbly 
played. Mr. Fritz tlartvigson was the pianist and 
executed Liszt’s Concerto in E flat for pianoforte 
and orchestra, Mr. Hartvigson is an able executant 
and attacked with success the profusely ornamented 
passages which run through the work. If Liszt ever 
becomes popular in this country, where a strong 
tendency is setting in for the futurist school, it will 
be by dint not only of the musical enthusiasm of his 
prophets but by force of arduous executive exertion. 
Herein Mr. Hartvigson is as successful as he is 
conscientious. 

Mr. Kuhe’s annual concert on Monday attracted 
its customary brilliant audience, and was, as usual, 
a gigantic affair. Between thirty and forty pieces 
were actually done at this matinée, and the num- 
ber of the perfurmers was nearly as great. The 
Italian opera singers were there in force—princi- 
pally Mr. Mapleson’s artists; among the English 
contingent were Mr. George Perren, Mr. Santley, 
Miss Sinclair, Miss Alice Fairman; and the 
instrumentalists included Mdme. Norman Néruda, 
Mr. Kuhe, MM. Paque, Svensden, Waefelghem, 
Dubrucq, Paquis, and Delamour. Mr. Kuhe him- 
self took but small part in the program, but limited 
himself to a couple of solos and a share in a septuor 
by Hummel in which the above-mentioned gentle- 
men joined. This reticence on Mr. Kuhe’s part 
bespeaks his good taste: the audience bowever, 
could afford to hear him oftener with pleasure. 
His svlos were a pair of pieces by Schumann, 
*Nachtstiick” and ‘‘Traumeswirren,” played as 
one solo—and a Concertstiick of his own entitled 
‘* Espérance,” as effective a piece as usually pro- 
ceeds from the same clever pen, and played, as a 
natural thing, with thorough finish, Mdme. 
Néruda’s contribution was a ‘ Fantasie Caprice” 
of Vieuxtemps; and M. Paque’s the obbligato to 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Quando a te lieta” (“ Faust’’) sung 
by Mdlle. Drasdil with admirable expression. 
Mr. Santley was warmly encored in “ ‘The Yeo- 
man’s Wedding,” and gave “The Stirrup Cup.” 
In the quartet “ Mezzanotte” from ‘ Martha,” 
M. Capoul did not show, and Mr. George Perren 
took his place. Signor Campanini was extremely 
well received, and was bissé in “ Di pescatore; ” 
Signor Agnesi made a capital impression in a 
French translation of Schubert's“ Erlkinig;” and 
two important features of the concert was the 
appearances of Mdlle. Marimon and Miss Kellogg. 
Mdile. Marimon sang a florid waltz by Maton 
with great fluency of vocalisation; and the 
American lady gave a ballad by Clay—a senti- 
mental reminiscence of “ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange” and Mrs. Hemans’s “ Graves of a House- 
hold.” Madlle. Titiens created a good effect with 
one of Blumenthal’s songs and “ Ernani invo- 
lami.” ‘The accompanists were Sir Julius Bene- 
dict and MM. Ganz, Blumenthal, Randegger, and 
Cowen ; and the concert was altogether a brilliant 
success. 

A very excellent concert was given last week at 
St. George's Hall, under royal and noble patronage, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Richard Blagrove. The vocalists 
were Mdme, Florence Lancia, Mdme. Talbot-Cherer, 
Malle. Drasdil. The other artists engaged were 
Pianoforte, Mrs. Richard Blagrove (Miss Freeth) ; 
Harp, Mr. John Thomas (Harpist to Her Majesty) ; 
Treble and Clarinet Concertinas, Miss Annie 
Hobdell and Mr. Richard Blagrove; Violoncello, 
M. Paque; Horn, Mr. Charles Harper; Bassoon, 
Mr. J. F. Hutchins; Viola, Mr. Richard Blagrove; 
Conductor, Herr Wilhelm Ganz. The first part of 
the program included Beethoven's Quintet, E flat 
major, Pianoforte, Treble and Clarinet Concertinas 
(originally written for oboe and clarinet) Horn 
and Bassoon; Song, “ Perdita,” Salaman, Mdme. 


Talbot-Cherer; an Andante and Rondo (MS.) 

from Concerto in D by Molique, capitally played on 
the Concertina by Mr. Richard Blagrove; Fantasia, 
Violoncello, ‘‘ Faust,” M. Paque; Song, ‘‘ In questo 
semplice,” Donizetti, Mdme. Florence Lancia; 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata, D minor, Op. 29, 
to which Mrs. Richard Blagrove did full justice; 
Serenade, ‘Sleep, dearest, sleep,” Randegger, 
Malle. Drasdil. In the second part Mr. Richard 
Blagrove played a Solo by Regondi, which was 
followed by a Harp Solo by Mr. John Thomas; 
the ‘Quis est Homo,” Rossini, was allotted to 
Mdme. Talbot-Cherer and Mdlle. Drasdil, and Mrs. 
Richard Blagrove played short pieces by Chopin and 
Mendelssohn; the concluding piece was a Duet, 
Concertina and Piano, on Welsh Airs, played with 
great taste and piquancy by Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Blagrove. The large and fashionable audience 
were highly delighted with their evening. 

Mr. Charles Gardner gave a concert on Saturday 
at the Hanover Square Rooms. The chief part of 
the program was a quintet in D, Op. 68, for violin, 
concertina, viola, violoncello, and pianoforte, by E. 
Silas. M. Silas’s quintet is a work of very high 
merit in every way. The scherzo and finale are 
bright and original. Mr. Henry Holmes was the 
violinist, Mr. Richard Blagrove played the concertina, 
M. Paque the violoncello, Mr. Zerbini the viola, and 
Mr. Gardner was pianist. The concert-giver played a 
prelude, minuetto, and toccata by Sir..W. Sterndale 
Bennett, and Field’s rondo in E, known as “* Twelve 
o’clock "’ with excellent effect. Three of his songs 
were sung at this concert. In the first, ‘‘As it fell 
upon a day,” Miss Henderson sang delightfully. 
Her fresh, clear voice, and thoroughly unaffected 
style, will do much for any song that comes in her 
way, and there is a purity about her singing that will 
at once be recognised by persons of cultivated taste. 
Miss Henderson also sang a novelty by Gounod, 
‘* Shadows of the Evening Hours,” with viola obbli- 
gato (Mr. Zerbini); Mr. W. H. Cummings sang Mr. 
Gardner’s second and third songs, ‘‘ They parted,” 
and ‘ As the stream,” and also Sir W. 8. Bennett’s 
“To Chloe in sickness,” and ‘Gentle Zephyr.” 
Miss Anna Regan gave two of Schubert’s songs. 
Mr. Henry Smart’s ‘‘ Eventide’? was sung by Miss 
Henderson, Miss Alice Fairman, and Mr. W. H. 
Cummings. Mr. W. Macfarren accompanied. The 
concert was very successful. 

Mr. Strange’s enterprise in obtaining Mr. Sims 
Reeves at the Surrey Gardens is certainly com- 
mendable. At the concert last night Mr. Reeves 
sang four songs in his best style. Mdme. Cora de 
Wilhorst, Miss Julia Elton, and Mr. Louis Thomas 
appeared, and the result was an entertainment 
suoh as Southwarkers ought to receive as a boon. 

Mr. Brinley Richards’s concert successfully took 
place last night with a capital program. We reserve 
our notice till next week. 














THEATRES. 


Under the management of Miss Edith Bertram, a 
new actress and lessee, the Royalty Theatre re- 
opened its doors on Saturday night with a new 
comedy by Mr. Arthur O’Neil, called “‘ Bohemia and 
Belgravia.” Mr. O'Neil, who made his début in 
dramaturgy some two or three years ago in a 
burlesque at Charing Cross, has the gift of smart 
writing, which, if he repress a tendency to drop into 
absolute rudeness in the way of repartee, will be 
found serviceable in future compositions of this class. 
** Bohemia and Belgravia” is artificial, but it shows 
great promise on the writer’s part. Let him only 
eschew that cheap cynicism which is too much 
affected by young writers in imitation of the late 
Mr. Robertson. With Robertson it was only a sham 
article, the author let one see that it was sham, and 
that a better nature lay concealed beneath. And 
then Robertson only used it sparingly—coated with 
it at most a couple of characters in a play. But 
Mr. O’Neil’s men-personages are all cynics of the 
deepest dye, and their cynicism is not of the 
Robertsonian quality, but a very inferior article. 
They are all abominably rude to each other, and 
behave with bad breeding: of the two perhaps the 





behaviour of Belgravia is the worse. It was for 


qualities other than this habit of bandying imper- 
tinences between the characters, we take it, that the 
audience received the piece with demonstrative 
delight. But in little stray bits of pathos ana 
touches of a truer humour than that of mere repartee, 
the author shows that he has good capacities for 
playwriting, let him only pitch over, once and for 
ever, the notion that wit and discourtesy are 
interchangeable qualities, even on the stage, 
The plot of the comedy is simple. We under. 
stand that it has been altered from its original 
construction, according to which a character now 
made the sister of the hero, stood as his mothey. 
If this be so the change has impaired the likelihood 
of the story: the greater reasonableness of a mother’s 
acting in the way the sister is made to act, will be 
seen at once on reference to the plot. Tho first 
act opens in the undefined region of Bohemia, g 
land which it seems is made up of lodging-houses, 
and whose ways are the ways of landladies, dis. 
appointed artists, and inordinant government clerks, 
Mr. Arthur Brabaron, a young gentleman of fashion 
has drifted from Belgravia to this region, and ig at 
work painting a picture for the Academy and making 
love to his landlady’s daughter, Amy, who sits as his 
model. Brabazon and his sweetheart, the girl's 
mother, a friend of the family named MeGuilp who 
takes the bitterest view of things, and a friend of 
Brabazon’s named the Hon. Louis Singleton, whose 
views are worldly and sceptical, occupy the stage suc- 
cessively until the arrival of a haughty and bouncing 
married sister of Brabazon’s, who with her husband 
Mr. Brassey Coyne, a coarse plutocrat, comes to 
persuade her brother to return from Bohemia to 
what the French call ‘‘ high life,” and the English 
call ‘le haut monde.’’ Her suspicions are aroused 
by observing the same pretty face on all Arthur's 
canvases ; but as the latest picture—the Academy 
one—is fathered on McGuilp, she is satisfied, and 
invites that surly gentleman to visit ono of her 
“Saturdays.” Act the Second displays one of 
these ‘‘ Saturdays,” and very badly do the company 
behave for Belgravians. They snap and snarl at 
each other all round; they ridicule the vulgarity 
of their host, and are encouraged therein by the 
hostess, and finally there is a fearful row when 
Mrs. Brassey Coyne comes to find out that her 
brother is really fond of Amy. She flies into a 
most outrageous passion, abuses McGuilp and 
Singleton, and finally ‘‘ goes for” Amy herself with 
a violence out of all reason. (Were she Brabazon’s 
mother instead of his sister, the probability would 
not be so outraged.) Her abuse is so overwhelming 
that Arthur Brabazon has an attack of brain-fever, 
from which we find him recovering in the third 
act. (This again is unlikely to happen to any 
brother from the mere scolding of a termagant sister. 
Ason would be more upset by a mother’s repudiation 
of him and his bride elect.) Tended by Amy, he is now 
coming to his old self, when his sister once more 
arrives and scarifies the pair of them. However by 
this time Brabazon’s picture has been accepted and 
hung by the Forty, and its successful reception by 
the critics induces Mrs. Coyne (why?) to withdraw 
her opposition to the rising artist marrying his 
landlady’s daughter. Notwithstanding the inade- 
quacy of motives, as instanced in the foregoing, the 
gcenes are cleverly constructed; and brisk acting 
gives the piece every advantage. Miss Edith 
Bertram has a pleasant stage-presence, and a good 
command of expression and gesture; indeed she 
seems practised in the actress’s art. She was 
occasionally over-demonstrative, but then Mrs. 
Brassey Coyne is an energetic part. Her task was 
no light one, and she acquitted herself well. Mr. 
Teesdale played the leading character with judg- 
ment; and Miss Tasker was Amy. The best acted 
male part was the Hon. Louis Singleton, played by 
Mr. Peveril, a newcomer, who is quiet, coll 

nonchalant, and bien mis. Messrs. A. Wood and 
Forrester enact McGuilp and the parvenu Coyne 
respectively; Mr. G. Yarnold plays an art-criti¢, 
also a pronounced cynic, and Miss Everard the 
loquacious landlady. The comedy is prettily 
mounted, and on the first night everybody, including 
the author, was called, and the latter loudly 





cheered. 
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“Ze Rot Carotte” at the Alhambra works 
smoother now and being magnificently mounted 
attracts good audiences. The story of it, as told in 
Mr. H. 8. Leigh’s smooth and pleasant verse, runs 
to the following effect. Fridolin, King of Cary- 
maria, is in debt and desirous of marrying the 
Princess Cunégonde, at first for the sake of her 
dowry, but subsequently for the sake of herself. A 
plot against his dynasty is hatched by a sorceress, 
Coloquinte, to dethrone Fridolin, and set up an 
usurper King Carotte in his stead. This vegetable 
impostor secures by sorcery the homage of the 
courtiers, and Fridolin is driven into exile. In the 
second act Fridolin is travelling, but pursued by the 
adherents of Carotte, a price being set upon his 
head. Fridolin consults Quiribili, a magician, who 
informs him that if he can discover a certain ring 
which is buried in Pompeii he will then possess a 
talisman wherewith he can overcome the sorceress ; 
at the same time furnishing him with a lamp which 
will enable him to make the search. Fridolin and 
his friends by the magic powers of the lamp are at 
once conveyed to the ruins of Pompeii, but it is 
discovered that they must gain access to Pompeii as 
it was and not to its ruins. They again have 
recourse to the lamp, and are introduced to ancient 
Pompeii. They find the ring, and armed with it 
return to Carymaria. Meanwhile Cunégonde 
is by no means the devoted heroine of English 
extravaganza. She is touched with the tar- 
brush of the French cynic, and has coolly deserted 
Fridolin for Carotte. On the return of Fridolin 
she manages to obtain the ring from him, and 
with it his power over Carotte. There is nothing 
now to be done except to get rid of Carotte 
by death. Unfortunately he cannot be killed 
by any living person, but eventually a monkey 
eats the green bunch at the top of his head—his 
vital part is destroyed, and he dies. Fridolin is 
then restored to power, but disgusted with the 
cunning perfidy of Cunégonde he marries Rosée du 
Soir (Mdlle. Eliza Savelli), who has been in love 
with him from the commencement, and who has 
followed him about disguised as a page. The 
attraction of the above lies in the mise-en-scéne, 
which is certainly splendid. The Pompeian 
scene, the Monkey Island (the business of which 
by the way is due to Mr. W. Worboys, who has 
rearranged the French action here, omitting what 
was unseemly across the Channel), and the various 
ballets, are triumphs of pictorial art and stage- 
management. As we before stated the libretto is 
skilfully adapted—would no doubt have been still 
better but Mr. Leigh was necessarily limited to a 
stupid framework. Some of the music is pretty: a 
ballad ‘‘ Come hither, tiny flower,” sung by Mdlle. 
Savelli as the page, is particularly catchy as sung 
by this lady, who has a flexible and agreeable 
voice and good style. A quartet in Pompeii is 
effective; and a second ballad, *“ ’T'was love, true 
love,” is also pretty. This falls to Mr. Celli. Malle. 
Scasi, who plays a genius, Robin Wildjire, acts and 
sings with considerable spirit. Mr. Paulton is as 
funny as possible in the Carroty King, but the part 
is not a funny one, excepting the make up. Mr. 
Worboys plays Tuck with humour, and Mr. E. 
Connell shows capacity in the part of Pippertrunk. 
Malle. Cornelie d’Anka is magnificent in Cunégonde, 
Miss Maude Egerton gorgeous in Corinna, a 
Pompeian beauty, and Miss Cameron paradisiacal 
(as to dress) in Coloquinte. It will be understood that 
“Le Roi Carotte,” relies for its chief attraction on 
48 much female form, as little drapery and as bright 
Scenery, as may be found consonant with public 
taste and the delicacy of the Lord Chamberlain. 
“Haunted Houses’ has terminated its run at the 
Princess's, and Mr. Fechter has this week appeared 
there in “Hamlet.” The conception of this cha- 
tacter by the popular actor remains stamped with 
his individuality. The old points tell with their 
former effect ; the soliloquy ‘‘O what a rogue and 
Peasant slave am I,” and the scene with Ophelia 
(whom he reproaches with tender pity, and not 
fiercely as do the old school. of legitimists), are as 
fine as ever; and the new generation of playgoers 
cannot do better than compare—or rather contrast— 


days. Mr. Howard Russell's Claudius deserves 

special mention. Miss Rose Leclereq is Ophelia, 

Miss Fanny Huddart the Queen; Messrs. Cowper, 

Billington, J. Clarke, Seyton, and Barrett are in the 

cast. 

A farce entitled “ Should This Meet the Eye,” by 

Mr. C. A. Maltby, at the Lyceum, is cleverly written 

—with sprightly dialogue, and effective situations of 

the old-established order of equivoque. Messrs. 

Lionel Long and Lambkin Loader read an advertise- 

ment addressed to L. L., and fall into a series of 

ludicrous mistakes, each under the impression it 

refers to him. In this farce the acting of Mr. Irish 

is likely to advance his claim to be considered a 

rising actor. He has a distinct appreciation of 

humour, and can afford to acquire a little more 

repose in acting: that done his progress is certain. 

Misses Lafontaine and James are both good in the 

piece. ‘ Leah” maintains its run at this theatre 

and continues to draw capital houses. 

“Broken Ties” by Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson at 

the Olympic is a watered-down edition of ‘ La 

Fiammina,” that highly spiced French drama with 

an erring but penitent wife, and a devoted and 

peacemaking son. Mr. Simpson has virtuously 

extracted all the adultery and thrown it to the dogs. 

As however, the entire plot turned on the slip of 
the lady and the appeal of her offspring to her better 
nature, there is really nothing left when Malle. 

Beatrice’s rigid virtue makes it apparent that ‘ she 
hasn't done nothing at all,” except prefer an operatic 
life to domesticity, though why her condition as an 
opera-singer should debar her living with her hus- 
band, is a mystery. We do not see the necessity of 
Bowdlerising unpresentable French plays. Far better 
leave them untouched. Mdlle. Beatrice is thoroughly 
dramatic in the piece; Mr. Wenman plays a noble- 
man in his polished style; Mr. J. 8. Wood makes a 
character part of a musical amateur. Equally good 
in their way were Mr. W. H. Vernon, a young 
gentleman who can’t be bothered with things; Mr. 
H. Sinclair, the outraged husband; Mr. Hervey the 
son; and Miss Blake. But for an excellent specimen 
of smooth acting in all details commend us to * Our 
Friends,” the stockpiece of the evening. It is played 
with really exquisite finish. Here has Mdlle. Bea- 
trice come up to town in a quiet unostentatious way, 
with a company of unknown ladies and gentlemen, 
and without puff or panegyric has produced a 
version of a play by Sardou. At first it was scarcely 
noticed. Then people began to drop in, and to 
their astonishment found the unknown ladies and 
gentlemen were accomplished artists, and the piece 
was mounted with a taste and tact worthy of the 
French stage. Little by little it got abroad that 
“ Our Friends” was one of the best done plays in 
London; and so a genuine success was established 
with the smallest trumpeting perhaps that a suc- 
cessful play ever had. Everybody should go to see 
“* Our Friends.” 

Mr. John Millard, an elocutionist and Shake- 
spearean reader who has considerable reputation in 
certain circles, gave a private dramatic performance 
at St. George’s Hall on Tuesday evening last. The 
piece chosen was ‘‘ The Wife's Secret,” in which Mr. 
Millard as Sir Walter Amyott bore the chief burden 
and carried off all the honours. He showed com- 
mendable reticence in those portions where the 
temptation was to rant, yet did not fail in the 


very judicious conception. He was however but 
indifferently supported. 
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nearly nude fallen angels. 
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the Hamlet of Mr. Fechter, with the lights of other 
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former. Paris must have its piéce @ femmes, and 

féerie nonsensical as the Chatte Blanche or the Roi 

Carotte. And these meaningless, pointless absur- 

dities draw crowded houses for hundreds of succes- 

sive nights by the more attractive forces of semi- 

nude painted creatures. It has been Offenbach’s 

rare g.od fortune to meet with a Grand Duchess of 

Gerolstein, who sighs forth her ‘ Dites-lui” for the 

broad-shouldered Fritz; a Périchole, who reads 

her letter to her lover; a Belle Hélane, with 

invocation to the blonde Venus. He has found a 

fair interpreter for all his melodious fantasies, as 

in the “ Orphée aux Enfers,” the “ Barbe Bleue,” 

&c. To this example we are perhaps indebted for 

the “‘ Timballe d’Argent”’ at the Bouffes—a piece 

utterly destitute of any of the charms prodigally 

strewn by Offenbach through his operettas, since 

it boasts not a melody which lingers on the memory, 

yet to this we certainly owe the rescue of Malle. 

Judic from the Café Chantant, and to her restora- 

tion to the stage, where she is destined to succeed 

Malle. Schneider. Strait-laced people affect to 

be shocked at the immorality of this play, and one 

of your contemporaries has placed it on his anvil, 

and battered it mercilessly as a temptation to drag 

degenerate France to her ruin. Yot the ‘ Timballe 

d’ Argent” is admirably acted by Malle. Judic and M. 

Désiré. The archness, apparent innocence, the 

simplicity of Mdlle. Judic could never inspire an 

impure thought; and Désiré shows himself almost 

a comedian; his gestures, his dry cough to subdue 

the tumultuous passions which assail him, display 

very fine acting, high above the coarse and loathsome 

buffooneries of the Palais Royal. 

The taste, however, for legs, tinsel, and blue fire 

has been neutralised by a corresponding increase of 

cultured audiences, who would appreciate finer 
acting and legitimate drama, were either to be 
found. The crowds who are nightly turned away 

from the Gymnase prove that the Parisians oan 

still appreciate wholesome, sound literature when 

admirably rendered. The Gymnase is the last 
refuge of culture and intelligence, and as yet it has 
made a triumphant stand against the meretricious 
taste of the age. M. Montigny, the manager, is 
not only a man of high classical attainments, one 
who stands high above his colleagues in literary 
as in dramatic lore, but he is keenly alive to the 
requirements of the very age and body of the 
time. He has contrived to meet the exigencies 

of the popular taste, without pandering to the 
baser incentives of his colleagues. He has gathered 
around him a bevy of the finest specimens of 
womanhood in Paris; yet he has had the rare 
good fortune of lighting upon those who have 
added art to the endowments of nature. To M. 
Montigny we are indebted for the ‘ Grandes 
Demoiselles""—a piece which, we may remark, re- 
presented Toulmouche’s charming picture, ‘ Le 
fruit défendu’’—a troupe of young girls have broken 
into the library, and are engaged in studying the 
very worst passages in Voltaire’s Candide. The 
tableau vivant confirmed the success of Toulmouche's 
charming sketch, and far exceeded the original, 
as the limner had no such originals as the fair bevy 
grouped upon the stage. It was on these boards 
that Mdlle. Delaporte first revealed to the Parisians 
the art of making themselves feel that they had 
that within them which empowered them to appre- 
ciate fine acting. Then came Mdlle. Desclée 
She had been discarded by Paris and had taken 
refuge at Turin and then at Brussels, where she was 
dénichée by the manager of the Gymnase, and 
Paris first saw ‘' Diane de Lys" fairly and truly re- 
presented. Her next triumph was in Alexandre 
Dumas’s Princesse Georges. In this place she shared 


The taste for burlesque which rages in England|the great honour of public acclamation with 
Orpheus 
is conducted by Offenbach to Hades by Pr of | earnest study of the part assigned to her had long 
Menelaus is packed off | marked her out to public notice; but until she slid 
to Crete, by crowds of reeling goddesses, with zone- 
Malle. Devria marched on the stage|de Terremonde, no audience had ever appreciated 
like Madame Delval, or Blanche d’Autigny, in the; her unspeakable merits ; 
famous féerie, much in the same attire worn by Eve 


Malle. Blanche Pierson. Her careful acting and 


before us like a serpent in the guise of the Comtesse 


no, not even in the 
‘* Monde ot l'on s’amuse,” when she first success- 


. | fully asserted her claims to take rank as a grande 
The contest between ‘legs and brains” .has been 


comédienne. She has subsequently confirmed the 








fought out here, and victory has been gained by the | justice of the general applause by her admirable im- 
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personation of the Comtesse de Somerive. The 
applause which nightly greets her performance in 
the réle of Alix in this piece rehabilitates the 
Parisians from the charge of preference for “legs 
over brains.” She stands confessed by common 
acclaim as a great actress, and in the plaudits 
poured upon her from crowded houses we discover 
some symptoms in Paris of that which is claimed 
by the Quarterly for a London audience—the power 
to appreciate dramatic excellence. In the present 
case smal! merit is due to the Parisians, as Mdlle. 
Blanche Pierson is endowed with personal attrac- 
tions of the highest order; but neither Médlle. 
Delaporte nor Mdlle. Dixlée have been so highly 
favoured by nature as their fair colleague, and yet 
they also stand confessed as comédiennes of the 
first water. 








—————— 





Mian, June 6th, 

Since my last “ Zrnani” has been produced at 
the Politeama, with Sig. Costantini, Elvira, Sig. 
Ercole Ronconi, Ernani; Sig. Trapani-Bona, Don 
Carlo; Sig. Massara, De Silva, 

The lady is a quasi esordiente, of good appearance 
and manner, with an abundance of voice but little 
study. She however improves with each represen- 
tation. Sig. Ronconi does not figure remarkably 
well in this opera, and has not entirely realised 
the expectations of his friends; the fault of this 
however being perbaps to be attributed as 
much to the theatre—which is the worst for 
sound in Milan—as to the artist, who on a late 
ocoasion made some effect at La Scala. The 
baritone is a fair artist, but is entirely wanting 
in one rather important point—voice. Massara 
is very conscientious and painstaking as the 
revengeful Spanish noble. 

The next opera to be produced is “ Rigoletto” 
with Vizanotti, as Prontagonista, a part in which 
he made much effect during the carnival, and the 
remainder of the cast being good an enjoyable 
performance may be anticipated. 

At the Re the performances of “ L’Italiana in 
Algeri” have continued, and fair audiences have 
been the rule. The later performances were a 
slight improvement upon the first of the series, 
but still it is evident that the prima donna, Signora 
Matilde Filippi has very little aptitude for opera 
buf. Her voice is that of a really good contralto, 
she possesses much agility and phrases well, but 
she has none of that civetteria which is called for 
in an artist who undertakes the part of Isabella or 
that of Rosina, and besides the constant use of 
the timbro chiuso gives to her voice a sombreness 
and even a monotony entirely out of keeping with 
the sparkling music of Rossini's opera bufa. The 
performance of ‘Il Barbiere” on Saturday evening 
last only showed this more plainly. During the 
interval between two acts Signora Filippi has on 
one or two occasions, such as that of her benefit 
and that of the tenor, sung the cavatina of Arsace 
from “‘Semiramide.” In this piece she has made 
great effect, and has shown her aptitude for serious 
music, 

The new theatre in the Piazza Castello, to be 
called Il Teatro Dal Verme, is expected to be 
opened about the end of August next, and “ La 
Favorita” is talked of as the first opera with the 
Galletti and Giraldoni, to be followed by “ Olema 
la Schiava,” the music of which (by Pedrotte) is 
highly spoken of. The theatre has been taken 
for aterm of years by Sig. Lamperti (son of the 
celebrated maestro of that name) and Morini (for- 
merly a singer and of German origin). 

In a few days the Fossati will be opened for a 
season of opera. The works announced are “ I 
Matrimonio Segreto," “Le Astuzie Femminile," 
** La Cenerentola,” and “‘ Le Kducande di Sorrento.” 





Malle, Christine Nilsson's second and last concert 
comes off on the 24th at St. James's Hall. She will 
sing & new song by the Baroness Willy de Roths- 
ehild 
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THE GRENADIER BAND'S AMERICAN 
TRIP. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. 
Waterhouse asked what control the officer in 
charge of the band of the Grenadier Guards 
would have over his men in the event of insub- 
ordination or desertion from the ranks during 
their visit to the United States, &.; and 
whether he had any objections to place upon the 
table of the house any correspondence that had 
taken place between the War Office and the 
military authorities on the subject. 

Mr. Cardwell said there was no novelty in the 
band of the Grenadier Guards going in charge of 
an officer on a visit of this nature to a foreign 
country, and in this case the officer in charge 
would have exactly the same control over his men 
as the officer commanding the Royal Engineers 
had over the men under his charge when they 
visited the Paris Exhibition. No correspondence 
had taken place upon the subject between the 
War Office and the military authorities. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Colonel Knox asked whether it had ever before 
occurred that a military band or a company of 
soldiers had been sent out of the country by 
order of the Secretary of State for War withont 
first f ceeumretins: with the Commander in 
Chief. 

Mr. Cardwell was not aware that such a thin 
had ever happened before, nor that it had happen 
pow. (Ironical cheers.) 

The Earl of Yarmouth asked the Secretary of 
State for War whether he would be good enough 
to inform the house of the date on which the 
promise was given that the band of the Grenadier 
Guards should proceed to the United States, and 
by whom that promise was given; also the date 
on which His Royal Highness the Commander in 
Chief was informed of that promise, and the date 
on which his Royal Highness received the sanction 
of her Majesty for the band to proceed to America ; 
and whether the Seoretary of State for War had 
not now ascertained that portions of uniform were 
served out to civilians to enable them to appear 
as bandsmen ; and if so, by whose authority, 

Mr. Cardwell said the date on which the promise 
was given was the 27th September last, by a letter 
of the Surveyor General of the Ordnance to the 
Secretary of the United States legation in 
London, at which time the subject was placed by 
himself and his Royal Highness the Commander 
in Chief in the hands of the Adjutant General 
and the Surveyor General of the Ordnance, and 
the completion of the arrangements was notified 
to the Adjutant General. The formal sanction of 
his Royal Highness was given on the 29th of 
May, and her Majesty's approval of the same was 
received on the 30th, (Hear, hear). He found that 
no novelty had been resorted to in this instance in 
respect of civilians being rmitted to wear the 
uniform of bandsmen of the Guards, but it was 
unknown at the time to his Royal Highness and 
the Adjutant General, upon whose authority he 
made his former statement. A great abuse had 
been brought to tight by the useful assiduity of 
the noble earl, and directions had been given to 
prevent its repetition. (Hear, hoar. 

The Earl of Yarmouth asked at whose expense 
the uniforms were provided. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Cardwell said that as the noble lord had 
been himeelf an officer in one of the regiments in 
which this practice had prevailed, he presumed he 
was better acquainted with the subject than he 
(Mr. Cardwell) was. (Cheers,) If the noble lord 
wished for information on the subject, and would 
place his motion on the notice paper, he would 
ascertain what had been done in the present 
instance. (Hear.) 


LAW AND POLICE CASES. 


Mrs. Digges, the Haymarket danseuse, was 
summoned at the Westminster Police-court on 
Saturday by her husband, who sought to get re- 
scinded a protection order made in her favour a few 
days ago. After a very long and patient hearing, 
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A gentleman named Smith, who lives near 
Surrey Gardens, applied before Vice-Chancellor 
Malins on Saturday to prevent the proprietor of 
those gardens, Mr. Strange, from bombardin 

his house. A shell, weighing a pound and a hal 

was produced, which had fallen in the plaintiff's 
garden. As the ‘“ bombardment,” however, had 
been going on since the 13th of May, the Vice- 
Chancellor thought notice of application ought to 
have been given, and appointed Monday for the 
case to be mentioned again. On Monday the 
case came on again, and after some discussion, it 
was agreed that defendant should give an under. 
taking not to fire off any more of the shells 
complained of between this and the 19th inst,, 
on which day the motion would come on for 
argument, 

On behalf of Mr. William Arthur A’Beckett 
journalist and dramatic author, an application 
was made to the Court of Exchequer on Saturday 
for an attachment against the proprietor of the 
London Figaro for contempt of court. An action 
for libel was pending, and the defendant con. 
tinued every week to hold the plaintiff up to 
ridicule in his paper; hence the form in which 
the matter came before the judges. The Court, 
while refusing the attachment, warned the 
defendant not to continue the style of writing 
which had given rise to the application, for should 
it be repeated, the result might be different, 





Art Copies in our Contemporaries, 


BatuaD veRSUS CAVATINA. 


The Pall Mall Gazette judges that English musio 
in its simplest form is to owe the advantage of not 
dying out to Italian singers. There are so many 
English young ladies who, while joyfully risking 
themselves amid the difficulties of elaborate Italian 
cavatinas, would scorn to ing coping 80 vulgar as 
an English, Scotch, or Irish ballad, that it is quite 
refreshing and slightly amusing to think of “ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen” and “Home, sweet home,” 
having been sung by Mdme. Adelina Patti, and 
John Anderson my Jo” and ‘* Robin Adair” by 
Malle, Albani at Saturday’s Floral Hall Concert. 
The hint offered is not likely to be taken; and 
there is, after all, some advantage in our national 
ballads being neglected by our own countrymen if 
from their undeserved obscurity they are new and 
then brought into such light as was shed upon them 
on Saturday by the vocalists just mentioned. 


Tus Graenapier Guarps Bap. 


The Echo hopes that the last has been heard of 
objections to the visit of the Grenadier Guards’ 
band to America. In the first place, the visit is no 
novelty, and the men will, in this case, be as much 
under the control of their officers as were the Royal 
Engineers when they visited the Paris Exhibition. 
Nor has there been any slight to the Commander. 
in-Chief, who at the earliest moment placed the 
arrangement of the affairs in the hands of the 
Adjutant-General. Her Majesty, too, gave her 
formal sanction to the arrangements made. As to 
civilians occasionally wearing the uniform of bands- 
men, such a practice, now first brought to light, will 
not be repeated in future. These answers 
factorily dispose of all the points raised, 








Cugrvusini’'s Desrorism.—In the spring of 1825, 
Felix went to Paris with his father to consult Ohe- 
rubini as to making music his vocation, Cherubini 
had long been a perfect terror to the artists of Paris, 
and everyone trembled at his bitter sarcasms. 
had fairly frightened the new arrivals by telling 
them that there were days when it was impossible 
to extract anything from him, Tos young Ieee 
who played to him, he said: ** Do you perhaps paint 
well?" and to another‘ Vouz ne ferez jamais rien 
When Halévy showed him anything of his own it 
was a sure sign of its being especially if Ohe- 
rubini said nothing and made no faces. Once, and 
once only, when Halévy had played his opera “Le 
Juive” to him, did the spiteful old Maestro deign # 
remark: ‘ C’est bien, mais c'est trop long; il 
couper.""—Goethe and Mendelssohn,” by M. EB. Von 
Gle . 








the Magistrate said he gave credit to her state- pA ned 


ment, that she had been deserted by her husband, 
and the order must therefore stand, The hus- 
band had alleged she deserted him, but the 
Magistrate preferred to believe the "a state- 





ment, and saw no reason to disturb the order. 
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Jerry. A Novel of Yankee American Life. By 
Mary S. Gove Nicnots. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 1872. 

There is not much incident in this book to 
chronicle ; its'chief interest lies in the delineation of 
that bizarre American character which has always 
an attraction for English readers whether it be 
quite true or merely conventional. Several of the 
prominent types which are represented as existing in 
America and which Englishmen are bound to suppose 
do exist, are here drawn. We have the flashy, 
egotistic, superficial lady of fashion in Mrs. Mayo 
(by no means exclusively an American type, by the 
way,) Who worships mode in all things from religion 
to galvanism ; whose prie-dieu is placed in an ele- 
gant oratory, with embroidered chairs wrought with 
crosses; who wore a chatelaine, when chatelaines 
were in fashion, with an anchor, a heart, a cross, a 
gun, a dog, a key, a tiny locket, a seal, a bit of 
mosaic, a golden book, a knife that would not open 
and a fan that would not shut. Mrs. Mayo is 
always craving a new sensation. She goes in for 
magnetism as a novelty, after she has exhausted 
galvanism ; and then as soon wearies of it. A week 
after Dr. Fitznoodle had held her head and her 
hands, and had magnetised and phrenologised, or 
psychologised the lady, in a very familiar way, some 
one said to her, “that Dr. Fitznoodle is a great 
scoundrel ;” she merely remarked, in the most 
indifferent way— I saw him; my husband begged 
me to see if his method would not relieve my head. 
You know the dreadful distress I suffer after I have 
been painting or composing my music.” ‘ Well, 
did he do you any good?” asked the speaker. ~“I 
believe I imagined I was helped, I was so anxious to 
relieve my husband’s anxiety. But I never expect 
to get rid of an effect permanently till I give up the 
cause, and I could not live without the solace of 
art.” Then there is the Denby family, also elegant 
and fashionable on the strength of the money which 
Mr. Denby made. Mr. Denby owned a number of 
tumble-down tenements which brought in a rental 
of thirty-thousand dollars a year. He had also a 
distillery somewhere between Sixtieth and One 
Hundreth Streets; and he kept cows, and manu- 
factured milk and whisky, the milk to kill little babies 
and the whisky to muddle the fathers and mothers 
of these little babies. Then there is Mr. Brandon 
the poet, whose power of harrowing up his readers’ 
feelings with the misery he depicts is all the greater 
from his being comfortably off himself. A Bohemian 
artist and a mesmeric lecturer, Dr. Fitznoodle, are 
among the personages ; and he who gives his name 
to the book, Jerry himself, is a half-witted fellow 
given to say quaint things and daring things, such 
as the Americans love to repeat concerning religious 
matters. Jerry is of course pious—he takes to 
piety after believing himself to be bewitched by a 
certain ambitious young lady, Mrs. Sherwood. 
Jerry is extremely familiar with sacred names 
and theological mysteries. “If I thought the 
good God had not got any world than this,” re- 
marks Jerry, in an argument for plurality of worlds, 
“I should not think enough of him to pray to 
him.” On another occasion when some one plays 
“Yankee Doodle” with variations, Jerry is pleased 
to express himself thus: ‘ You have sairved that 
tune, miss, jest as poor Jerry will be sairved when 
he gits to heaven. He’ll be so glorified that his 
best friends won’t know him, I’m a thinkin’, with- 
out they stop to consider. After awhile they'll say, 
‘Thanks to the good God, that’s Jerry—but it's 
Jerry in heaven.” 

Jerry is not the only person who expresses kim- 
self in this style. There is an atrocious little girl 
of the usual order of Yankee precocity, who makes 
pert gushing remarks to grown-up people, and who 
has the name of God at the tip of her tongue, after 
the manner of precocious children in the States. 
This is the sort of thing which is developed in the 
American nursery. 

Little Nellie had got leave to come into the 
company to kiss her papa and her special 

ds. After accomplis her sweet mission, 


the lingered on the fair check of her clegant 


mamma, till that lady said—'‘ Have you no kiss for 


my excellent friend, Dr. Fitznoodle ?” 
paused and looked at him earnestly. 
friend, mamma?” ‘Yes; he is my very good 
friend.” ‘‘ Then you may kiss him, or he may kiss 
hisself, for I do not like him,” and she went 
modestly up to the old master and said, ‘* Will you 
play for me?” The old man improvised something 
beautiful for the little one, and then she said, ** Mr. 
Smith, may I kiss you?” “ Certainly, my beautiful 
darling,” saidhe. ‘On your bright eyes ?” said the 
child. ‘Yes, darling.” ‘And on your pretty 
fingers that God loves, because they make the sweet 
music?” Tears trembled in the eyes of the master; 
the child’s praise was sweeter than that of the 
mother. 


Tears would tremble in the eyes of the infant too, 
in appreciation of a sound whipping, if we had her 
bringing up. 

By the way, the manners of good society in 
America are a great deal looser than we thought, if 
the description of it in this book be accurate. 
What are we to think of a young lady who talks in 
this strain ?— Can’t you get me invited? You are 
always as thick as hops with them Mayos. I don’t 
like to live in the Fifth Avenue and never get 
invited nowhere. I love to make a muss with some 
folks.” Do young ladies in the Fifth Avenue really 
talk so? And do men of fashion make love in this 
style ?—serious love, be it understood, and intended 
to be respectful. The young lady is playing at the 
piano: her aristocratic lover standing by her. 


“Tt’s no use, Carrie, I don’t care for the noise, 
and you know it. You can play for yourself as the 
birds sing. I talk. for myself as the birds can’t. 
Come, Carrie, you may stop. I hate pretence. I 
am ina hurry to own up. I asked you to play for 
form’s sake, and because I felt awkward. Come 
now, and sit on the sofa and talk to a fellow,—no, 
you need not. I can do the talking. You were 
created to be looked at—for the express purpose,— 
high white forehead,—sharp, smart, black eyes, and 
a little rose in the cheek usually,—a good deal just 
now, a throat like a swan, a bust like——some 
thing or other. What do you suppose your name 
is? Don’t blush! It is no fault of yours that you 
have no name, and you will havea good one as soon 
as you will name the day, and then you will have a 
figure like a queen, and——shoes as thin as paper. 
I'll bet my new whip and bells, and I'll bet the 
horse and sleigh, that they are as tight as taxes, and 
cut to make your foot look little.” 


Nellie 
‘** Is he your 


If this is the way with United States gentlemen, we 
prefer the manners of our English cads. But we do 
not believe it is their way, though it suits the author 
to sketch a caricature. 

The method of editing a paper is keenly described, 
and the annoyance caused in a quiet household by 
the personalities to which the American press is 
addicted. To Minnie Brandon comes Hester Deane 
her friend, in a sorely distracted frame of mind at 
what the Daily Double Face has been saying of her. 
Now the editor of the Daily Double Face is a warm 
friend of Miss Deane, and had no idea of doing her 
a disservice. 

‘* Oh, Minnie,” said Miss Deane, ‘* Victor has no 
tact, and no literary taste or conscience.” ‘‘ No 
literary taste, Ettie, when the best judges say his 
verses are as tasteful as Keats's? Surely you 
cannot mean what you say.” ‘I think I do not 
mean exastly what I say; but Victor offends me so 
by his want of taste, and tact, and conscience, that 
I am miserable. What sort of conscience can a 
man have who will consent to edit the Daily 
Double Face, and be hired to praise and defame, 
and make and unmake reputations, without the 
slightest reference to worth; and then to gild 
the whole foul thing with such poems as his?” 
“But why did you not speak to him about it 
before he engaged with this paper, Ettie? It is 
hardly the time to lock the stable-door after the 
horse is stolen.” ‘+ Minnie, dear, I did not know at 


positively make me sick.” 
what concern has Victor to you in his paper?” 


number of the daily in question. 


‘* personal.” 


Victor when he had written it. 
woolly horse, said to have been caught in the Rock 





Mountains by Colonel Fremont. 


** You shall see,” said Miss pene, Seiages en L: 08 beeen chk & 


She drew Minnie’s attention to a column headed, | liver or irregularities of the bowels, 


Victor said "4 


vately to his friends that he had tried his hand at a 
romance of natural history in the account of this 
strangely interesting and entirely novel animal. 
“ Entre nous,” he added, * the queer beast has drawn 
an ash cart over on the East side three or four years." 
Then came—“ Miss Hester Deane.—This musical p: 0- 
digy, who has been said to possess the finest sopra: o 
voice in the world, we are informed, has just been 
resented with a set of jewelled plate, made in the 
ussian Royal style, by her pupil, the Countess 
» who has thus expressed her sense of the 
splendid ability of her most gifted and accomplished 
teacher. We are also informed that the whole 
available interior of St. ‘s Church is crowded 
on Sunday, and the aisles packed like herrings in a 
box, to hear this wonderful singer. We went last 
Sunday to be an ear-witness of the performance, 
and though we were an hour before the time of 
service, we could not get so much as the tip of our 
nose inside the outer door. We came away in 
despair; but we congratulate those who, more 
fortunate than ourselves, had been in the church 
for three hours waiting the arrival of this Peri from 
paradise.” ‘* Now, Minnie,” said Miss Deane, ‘‘how 
can I show my face in St. ‘s again. I have 
wanted the earth to open and take me in out of 
sight ever since I saw those horrid items, and I 
have not spoken to Victor for a week. He is half 
distracted, and cries out like a mischievous child, 
‘What have I done?’ He has written a half-dozen 
letters, the burden of all which is, that it was only 
a little harmless humbug—that when one is in 
Rome, he must do as the Romans do, &e., &c. If 
it were not for the dear master and Nancy, I would 
go to the land’s end to get quit of it all. What 
shall Ido? Oh! Minnie dear, what shall I do?” 


The author admits in her preface that her cha- 
racters are not intended to talk as English but as 
American personages. She points out also that the 
traces of the traditions of royalty still exist in 
American speech, and instances such proverbs as 
‘‘Good enough for a king,” ‘* Where there is nought 
the king must lose his own,” and the expletive * By 
George!” But pace Miss Nichols we think it more 
likely this interjection refers to the English saint 
than to the English line of kings. It is an expletive 
of the “ by Jove" order; and we should not quote 
‘*by Jove” as evidence that the traditions of the 
Roman conquest of Britain still linger among us. 














[R. Cocns & Co.) 


“Cherry Ripe. Arranged as a Pianoforte Duot for 
young Performers. By G. F. Weer. 

“* Bonny Dundee.” 

“* Oberon” (Mermaid’s Song). 

The above arrangements are of course easy, but 
at the same time they are effective, and calculated 
to advance those juvenile students who practise 
them carefully. Mr. West's name is a sufficient 
guarantee for their containing no offence against 
good taste. 





Gigue. For the Pianoforte. 
by Barney Ricnmanrps. 
This Gigue was played by Mr. Richards at his 
concert last night with great success. The subject— 
almost identical with the Welsh Air ‘‘ The Rising of 
the Sun ’’—was a favourite one with Handel, It 
occurs in ‘* Acis and Galatea,” and also with slight 
variation in compositione for the organ and harpsi- 
chord. 


By Hanne, Edited 





{(Murzuer & Uo.) 
“The First Leaf.” Written by H. B. Fannie. 
Composed by 0. Lzrorr. 


A melodious and generally unaffected little char- 
son, though occasionally the composer appears to 


all what Victor had engaged to do, and I do not | 2¢Part from the natural coursa of phrase for the 
believe he knew: and now he takes it all as a| Sake of appearing original. 
matter of course, and mixes me up with items that | compass C to F, eleven notes. 
“ Mixes you up !—why, ‘ 


The key is D, 8-4 time, 








Hoxitoway's Pitts,—Livee Comptaints axp Disonpens oF 
xaggerate the extraordi 

virtue of this med.cine in the treatment of all affections of the 

In cass of depraved or 


The first item was an extravagant puff | superabundant bile these Pilla, taken freely, have never been 
of a Hungarian corn doctor, said to be of the nobility | BOW" % fail. Iu bowel comp.aints they sre equally efflea- 


cious, but they should then be taken rather more sparingly, 


in his own land, “as if that would cure corns,” said | for every medicine in the form of an aperiont requires caution 
Then came an even | when the bowels are disordered, a) h at the 
more extravagant and startling story of a wonderful | centler or more genial aperient than 


seme time a 
ese Pills, in moderate 
has never yet been discovered. If taken according to the 
ed instructions, they not only cure the complaint but 
prove the whole system. 
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M. de Chilly, the manager of the Oaéon ‘Sahin 
MUszrc. The Orch estra. was seized with an apoplectic fit at a dinner oan 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION on Wednesday by Victor Hugo to the actors of that 
7 peed —_ on Genk . establishment, and died upon being taken home. 











Per Pa os + 15s. 6d. 
» + Year eo se se es ee ©6888 * 
”* Quarter bn The Duke of Leinster was present on Tuesday 


J. B. CRAMER AND 00. Advertisements: Fa hy eg Sixpence eae ante ee since his 


,’ * a . 

a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series. pas illness two years a0. The noble president 

Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted | Was accompanied by his daughter, Lady Jane 
. . at 15s. for a Quarter (1% insertions); 25s. for a Half-year Repton 
Kerr mm Stock £2 28 for a Year. ame ‘i 

All Advertisements must be paid in advance. ' 

—- —- Mdme. Pleyel has retired from giving instructi 

r , war "ry *.* Post-Orrics OnpeRrs To BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR oF J. SWIFT . . — 
THE LARGEST AND MOST ° Seap@uiees, Hasaieauee @, . at the Brussels Conservatoire, with a pension of 


Orrice ror Surscriprions AND ApvertisEMENTS | £50 perannum. Although this lady could never be 
55, Kina Srrezr, Recent Srreer, W. ranked as a classical pianist, she w f th 
VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC —————— — ms most brilliant soloists of her tiine. ert ba 








food : Serre ae ee Leopold Auer, the eminent Hungarian violinist, 
(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) is expected to-morrow from St. Petersburgh, ex- 
pressly to play at the Musical Union, on Tuesday 
BY ALL THE a | UES. This grfted artist has been confined’ siz 
*,.* We cannot undertake to notice any ae Re Pet poe Man gua to an injury received 
LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS, | Benefit Concerts which are not advertised in . a 


our columns. 


B. T.—Write to M, Gounod. We cannot help you. 


A musical festival is to take place at Harlech 
Castle on the 19th inst,, with 500 choristers. A 
Welsh paper states that it has been suggested that 


‘i h t 3) t ¢ h t gf t . the united choirs should sing in unison “ God bless 
16) 


the Prince of Wales” in honour of Mr. Brinley 
SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. A WEBELY EEVIEW : Bee te Tw eee 


neat MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. The big drum to be used at the Boston Jubilee 


has just been completed at Framington, Maine, 

Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 7 aa pcr ana peAynitey a. Avera 

= *,* It is particularly requested that all com- gi Re of rf , 

Remittance, promptly attended to. miata bn pits ta tx Glide oe it, it will be taken by team and steamer to 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- | 8°" 

convenience and delay are frequently caused 


M. Gounod is coming out asa singer. He will 
i dr here. : 
ree cates stabi wees een a make his début in this capacity at the Albert Hall 


Wuicn tury Surpiy at tne Usvar Rares. 
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‘ cake on the 15th prox.; and his first effort will be his 
LONDON, FRIDAY, JUNE 14, 1872. own song * Maid of Athens.”’ A thousand select 
, P i ssist i 1 performance, but 

201, REGENT STREET, LONDON : voices are to assist in the genera P x 
Se Paes Serene ’ we presume with bouches fermées while M. Gounod is 








Jaell, after playing next Tuesday at the Musical | singing. 
Union returns to Paris. 





, 4 A couple of lyric dramas with music by Mr. Parry 
a i TL ‘oe. _ =H mT S Ethardo the acrobat has been appearing at| Qole will be produced next Thursday at St. George's 

Breslau with considerable success. Hall. The first is a “ Romance of the Harem” a 
, comic opera in one act, the libretto by Mr. Arthur 
FOR A new cantata by Max Bruch has been given at Sketchley; the second is an operetta entitled 
Bremen. The title is “ Odysseus." “ Vokins's Vengeance,” written by Mr. du Terreaux. 


THE BEST POSITIONS 


Esser, a highly esteemed composer and conductor 
in Vienna, died suddenly last week at the age of 
fifty-three. 


Mr. Charles Watkins of Chancery Lane, has 
published a series of four carefully executed vignette 
carte de visite portraits of the late Charles Lever, 


They form a portion of Mr. Watkins’s library 
BOTT OPERA TLOUSES, Renaud, formerly director of the Roy al-Chapel- pa A having oo taken by him from life some 
Music, at the Tuileries, died last week in Paris, 


: months since, during Lever’s last visit to this 
aged forty-nine. 


ae country. 
N | LS80 N'S CONCERT Mr. Freund’s play “The Undergraduate” will 


. ‘ Musicians who rave about Wagner, make no 
come on at the Queen’s in a week's time, when! mention of his conducting the Philharmonic con- 
On JUNE 24th, “ Ordeal by Touch” is to be withdrawn. 


IN 


certs in London for a whole season after Sir. M. 
Costa had seceded. If weremember rightly Wagner 
conducted the Symphonies of Beethoven from 
memory, as he is said to have conducted the Grand 
No. 9 Choral Symphony in Baireuth. 


The boat in which the English four won the 
Anglo-American boat race on Monday is being ex- 
hibited in the nave of the Crystal Palace. 


AND OTHER 


PRINCIPAL CONCERTS 
’ A nephew of Mercadante, named Sassarolli has Malle. Mehlig, whose admirable pianoforte play 
written and composed an opera entitled ‘ Riccardo, 


. . much 
Duca di York,” which has been brought out at ng sme mene. ae. Sh Nene, Ie 


H orti cultural Fl ower Sh ows & C., | Genoa. admired, has quitted the States for California, 
3 " 


ih he where she is creating a furore, and mores v 
Popper, the solo violoncellist of the Imperial fortune. England ane longer the Eldo 
‘ : : : hese musicians—America and Russia beat John Bull out 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, yee a iene cater of the have eae inte | of the field in terms paid to singers and pianists 
cellist of Munich. 
uD Sir Michael Costa received from the Prince of 
A Leipsic firm announces a volume of over nine| Wales on Monday the gift of a handsome gold 
CRYSTAL PALACE, hundred pages, containing the most prominent | ring, bearing an engraved seal of the Albert Hall, 
articles which have recently appeared on the inter-| with the inscription inside:— Presented by Het 
av national copyright question. Majesty’s Commissioners to Sir Michael Costa, 2 
return for the valuable services he ee 
. ’ Mr. Sydney Smith will give a Pianoforte Recital | upon the occasion of the opening of the H ‘ 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 8, on Wednesday morning next at St. Georges’s Hall.|the opening of the International Exhibition, 2 
The program is interesting and varied, including | 1871.” The services in question include the 
201, REGENT STREET, W. some of Mr, Smith's own compositions. cantata composed for the opening of the Albert Hall. 
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Two more young female violinists are mentioned 
in the Gazette Musicale, Mdlle. Tayau and Malle. 
Antonini, as pessessing great talent. We are 
inclined to believe that we may ere long, see a 
complete orchestra of artists with chignons and 
polonaises. Nothing more is heard however of the 
Vienna orchestra of females that went to America 
last year. 





We are glad to hear that Mdme. Parepa-Rosa and 
her husband have had a most successful adventure 
with their English opera in America. The New 
York papers greatly applaud the manager, Sig. 
Rosa, for the excellent ensemble of the cast of 
operas. Hitherto, Jonathan had been dazzled by 
the star-system, and a very inferior troupe to fill 
the subordinate réles. 

The following ladies will return to America with 
Miss Lydia Thompson, in time to commence the 
summer season at Wallack’s Theatre, on 22nd July: 
—Miss Rose Coghlan, Miss Patti Josephs, Miss 
Louise Beverley, Miss Marie Parselle, and Misses 
Frances and Pauline Leslie. Miss Amy Sheridan 
follows at the end of the year, upon the termination 
of her engagement at the Strand. 





We do not see the precise point of a Sunday 
paper’s remark excusing the imperfect English of the 
four principals in the Alhambra opera, on the score 
of their being foreigners., With the exception of 
Malle. 2’Anka, the principals are English to the 
backbone. ‘* Mdlle. Savelli” is an Englishwoman; 
“Mdlle. A. Scasi”? is the anagram of Miss Isaacs ; 
Mr. Celli is Mr. Frank Crellin. We do not know 
who are the distinguished foreigners our contem- 
porary refers to—unless Mr. Worboys is one of 
them. If so, he conceals his outlandishness most 
cunningly. 

Mr. Horace Mayhew’s will was proved on the 3rd 
instant, under £8000 personalty. He bequeaths to 
his wife his furniture, plate, carriage, and horses, a 
legacy of £100, and a sum of £7000, as an equivalent 
for the property she possessed at the time of mar- 
riage, or such part thereof as may not have been 
necessarily expended. He has left some legacies to 
personal friends, and bequeaths the income arising 
from his estates, real and personal, together with the 
residue of his property, to his wife for her life, and 
after her decease he leaves one moiety to his brothers 
and sister, Julius and Augustus Mayhew, and Laura 
Gillespie, and the other moiety among the other 
brothers and sisters. 





Armed interposition of the authorities to stop a 
piece, resistance of the management, and a real 
conflict on the stage, formed the exciting program 
at the San Carlo, Naples, the other day. It seems 
the audience took strong objection to a particular 
performance, and the management persisted in con- 
tinuing it despite the public feeling. King Victor 
Emmanuel was present and gave the order to the 
Syndic of Naples to stop the representation. The 
manager Musella, resisted the order, and a scuffle 
was the result. Imagine such a scene in London: 
—Mr. Buckstone or Mr. Webster resisting the 
opinion of the audience, the authority of the Prince 
of Wales, the menaces of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
the staves of Colonel Henderson and his followers, 
all at once ! 





“ Tannhiiuser” has been done at the German 
Opera, New York, with one awkward incident in the 
performance. The chorus was good but nearly 
tuined the performance by a coup d'etat. A wait 
occurred in the last act before the entrance of the 
pilgrims returning from Rome, and that ominous 
delay was caused by the chorus who refused to stir 
Until their wages were paid on the spot. 


stroke of policy, but preferred to take the chances 
rather than prevent an insult to the public and a 
dishonour to their distinguished guest, Franz Abt, 
who was present. The bright idea did occur to them 
to cut out the chorus at this point altogether, but the 


not find the places, andthe management consequently 
fell into the trap and was compelled to ‘‘ come down ” 
with the currency. 
sharp little mercenary episode the performance 


The 
management had been forewarned of this preconcerted 


So 





With the exception of this 


went smoothly. Abt conducted, and as he made 
his appearance in the orchestra Mdlle. Elzer 
appeared before the curtain and presented him with 
a floral wreath amid the enthusiastic plaudits of a 
numerous assemblage that delighted to do him the 
honour. 





The election of Juries for the public competitions 
which commence at the Crystal Palace on the 27th 
inst., took place on Saturday last at the Palace. 
Two scrutineers appointed by each class entered in 
books provided for the purpose the names of those 
members of the Council who have been nominated ; 
they then recorded the number of votes given to 
each, and elected Juries according to the majority of 
votes. The voting papers being signed by each 
competitor formed a check against the entries in 
the books, and the record of the voting thus made 
complete and indisputable. The Jurors elected are 
Sir Julius Benedict, Sir Sterndale Bennett, Mr. A. 8. 
Sullivan, Mr. J. Barnby, Mr. H. Smart, Mr. J. L. 
Hatton, Mr. W. G. Cusins, Dr. Rimbault, Signor 
Arditi, Dr. Wylde, Mr. H. Leslie, Mr. F. Godfrey, 
Mr. A. Randegger, Mr. J. Hullah, Mr. Brinley 
Richards. The competitors number in the aggregate 
sixteen hundred vocalists and instrumentalists. 





The New York Weekly Review has an article on 
Words and Music, in which the following remarks 
occur :— 

Whatever may be thought of Wagner’s music it 
is certain that his libretti are unworthy of that 
great future in which the masterpieces of art are to 
be perfect in all their parts. No pretension or 
mystery can disguise their deficiency. His verbal 
compositions may serve as an index to tell the 
public what he intends to express, but like other 
writing of this kind is utterly unable to establish its 
claim to excellence when severed from the music to 
which alone it is indebted for any consequence or 
consideration. 
This depends on the point of view— whether in fact 
by ‘‘libretti” is meant the poem or the drama. In 
our own opinion this constitutes a considerable 
difference; for Wagner’s verse is much above the 
run of libretto-writing, whereas he has little know- 
ledge of the knack of dramatic constructlon, and 
cannot or does not so balance his scenes, entrances, 
and dialogues, so as to sustain the interest. He 
will keep an important character cooling his 
heels throughout an entire scene without 
giving him a line; or he will keep up a long 
colloquy of no particular interest between two 
characters while the stage is full of enforced mutes. 


soprano are introduced at all in the first act. In 


being an eye-witness of the whole. 


librettists. 





sacred national emblems. 


judges. 
household regiments are not sacred at all. 





musicians jin the orcbestra alleged that they could 


In ‘Der fliegende Holliinder” neither tenor nor 


“ Lohengrin” a most important personage, Gréfin 
Ortrud, has only four lines of ensemble throughout 
the whole of the act during which her husband 
brings a charge of murder, is confuted, is challenged 
by a stranger, fights, is defeated, is exiled—she 
Against this 
defiance of dramatic construction is to be set a 
poetical capacity in Wagner far above the average. 
His verse is an intellectual treat to any one satu- 
rated with the puerilities and weakness of the Italian 


We trust that we have now heard the last of 
Parliamentary nagging at the visit of the Grenadier 
band to the Boston Peace Festival. The Earl of 
Yarmouth, Mr. Waterhouse, and the other mal- 
contents in the House of Commons appear to attach 
to a military band the abstract dignity of our most 
To send a Guards’ band 
out of the kingdom is in their eyes like sending 
away Britannia, the British Lion, the regalia in the 
Tower, the Speaker’s mace, and the wigs of all the 


Now as a matter of fact the bands of our 
They go 
and play for money at all sorts of enterprises—| music are the more strikingly communicated to 
flower-shows, picnics, garden-parties, balls public 
and private—nay the Coldstream band even ap- 


race on Monday, and by inspiriting sounds stirred 

the hearts of those whose aim it was to worst 

England in the struggle. This being the case, there 

is only a relative difference between Mr. Godfrey’s 

musicians going to Boston, Massachusetts, and going 

to Boston, Lincolnshire. In either case the transac- 

tion is a purely commercial one, and if there be any 

distinction the advantage is on the side of the 

American trip, since in Massachusetts they will in 

some sort represent their regiment and country, 

whereas at the Lincolnshire county ball they would 

represent nothing save the joys of trois temps and 

flirtation. Why should it be more undignified for a 

British military band to go to America in the flesh 

and assist at a real féte in their own uniform, than 

to go to an illusory Germany and assist at a sham 

home-coming in the vague costume of the days of 
“ Faust”? Let us at all events be consistent, and 
if we may not allow our bandsmen to take part in a 
show projected by Longfellow, Lowell, and Wendell 
Holmes (‘‘ Barnums,” as the noble lords would call 
them), neither let us allow them to take part in a 
show got up by Gye or Mapleson. But the whole 
pother is ridiculous. The Guides come over here, 
the braves Belges come over here, and there is no 
ponderous wondering either in Paris or Brussels 
how discipline shall be maintained. The Germans, 
Austrians, Russians, and Italians, are sending their 
musical contingents to Boston, yet in none of those 
Chambers do we see any exhibition of starched- 
chokerism. The Reichstag has not asked Bismarck 
how he proposed to maintain discipline in the 
German contingent. We can fancy Bismarck’s 
chuckle at any such question. It is hoped that 
our own discontented members have had their last 
grumble, and that the opposition will forbear to 
treat the sending of the Grenadiers as a pet Govern- 
ment scheme, which it is not. Only last week, the 
Standard attempted to make a party question of it ; 
spoke of “ the disgust’ which the proposal of the 
Government had caused throughout the country ; 
and announced that the Government had yielded 
and withdrawn their sanction. That nothing of the 
sort had occurred the discussion of Monday proves ; 
so now we trust the bandsmen will be allowed to set 
out in peace. 








THE BOSTON PEACE FESTIVAL. 
There has been much prophecy and much 
argument as to the result of the approaching 
musical gathering in Boston (U. 8.) to be given 
in commemoration of the peace. It is said there 
are to be a chorus of twenty thousand singers and 
an orchestra of three thousand instrumentalists. 
All have read of a chorus of ‘‘ ten thousand times 
ten thousand and thousands of thousands,’’ the 
chorus of “‘a great multitude which no man could 
number;” and from what has taken place in old 
times and what shall be in future ages, the 
gathering together of a huge army of singers and 
instrumentalists is no unfamiliar idea, The 
multiplication of sonorities is an affair as easy as 
it is simple if it be confined to one chord; 
the gigantic magnifying of any tone and its 
ratios is as practicable as it is conceivable. But 
that which we call music consists of a succession 
of chords and something more—the psychological 
or spirit-intention of the composer, the stream of 
thought representing the emotions of some phase 
of human life; and the difficulty in these multitu- 
dinous assemblages for musical performances lies 
in the choice of the music and the right appreci- 
ation of the power of the chorus and band. With 
a large chorus we at once test the law of the 
succession of sounds. Nature asserts her rights, 
and that which she forbids is at once made mani- 
fest. By this new process of bringing together 
an orchestra consisting of thousands and tens of 
thousands, the changes in the air created by the 
entry of the new sounds in the progress of the 


the ear; and if there be no harmony, that is 
stream in sound, the breaking of the waves of 





peared on the American steamer during the boat- 





sound is instantaneously perceived, and in comes 


Stancil a 
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Babel the god of confusion. This result ia| 
readily obtained in smail bodies of performers; | 
but in these days we move fast in music, and 
there is no time for reflecting over little errors ; | 
but in great gatherings like this at Boston there 
can be no moving fast, and the reverberatory action 
of every move on the harmonical board must be 
made patent to all. 

In olden days the laws of combination and 
progress were few and simple. Whatever the 
national series we now call the diatonic scale, 
every tone was discordant when heard with its 
neighbour tones, the sounds above and below. So 
it is now, for C and D, or Band C, are dissonant 
here, there, and everywhere. This natural per- 
ception of the sensation of discord has been ever 
accompanied with the equally natural sensation 
of that of agreement or concord, and the union of 
kindred harmonies as a fact in nature has been 
known and practised from all ages. But the 
knowledge of the extension of sounds into groups 
of proportions, into patches, divisions, or fields of 
harmony, is the result of comparatively modern 
learning. This modern science is divided into two 
broad and distinctive classes—one which bases all 
connection in musical composition strictly upon 
the law of connection arising from harmonical 
proportion, and the other upon the counterchange 
or reverse of the tone calculated from an octave 
of tempered sounds. There is no disagreement 
as to the foundation of music; for with all systems 
the law is “ every tonic seeks its home, and every 
harmonic its origin or creator,” The dispute lies 
in where is this position of rest, and where stops 
this chain of connection, the creating and the 
created tones? In composing music for large 
bodies the composers of the early church period 
confined their mechanism to a few combinations, 
and deduced their laws of the move and remove 
not from the notation of chords, but from their 
proportionate value. This theory comes to the 
fact that all harmony consists in thirds, and the 
complement to the third is the sixth. It remains 
to this day, for in all logical, dialectic, and close 
reasoning with sounds, such as the essay on one 
particular theme—called in cant phrase the fugue 
—the law is peremptory. The numbers three and 
six govern the whole. 

It is unnecessary to go into the laws of sound, 
its times of travel; and it would be useless to 
discuss the character of buildings for large 
musical performances, seeing that all these con- 
siderations have been defined and settled with our 
good friends the Bostonians. Boston is par 
eminence the musical capital of the United States, 
and is far ahead of all other cities in America in 
its knowledge and love for all choral compositions. 
The teaching power in Boston is remarkable, and 
we doubt not but all care will be taken to make 
this grand festival a success. It gives us a dim 
insight into the overwhelming difference that 
music is about to exercise over the civilised por- 
tions of the earth. It can have no food for its 
proper substance without taking the best of all 
music—the music made for worship, and arising 
as a stem from this grand school. The pure 
harmony—music of past days—may not supply all 
that we now want and wish, but nobody wants or 
wishes the reproduction of the school as now 
exhibited by our modern composers. Inthe choice 
of the music for this Boston Festival, the directors 
should be governed by the experiences of olden 
days and the sympathy of the public with these 
experiences. It is not enough to take what was 
intended, and may be applicable to larye choral 
bodies; of this kind of music there are waggon- 
loads, expressive of neither joy nor sorrow, much 
learning, but no inspiration. The foundation of 
all music is the chora! and the national song: but 
of these distinct and definite forms, America has 
nothing of its own. Like England, it has no 
ancient daily hymn-tune, and no old festival- 
song; and when it assembles its thousands of 
singers to start fair, and with a reasonable 
prospect of artistic success, it must fall back 


from time immemorial to the service of worship. 
There are scores of double choruses, and other 
examples of the polyphonic forms of counter- 
point, which reveal the truthfulness and mighty 
power of harmony in sound, and which only 
require reasonable practice and proper famili- 
arity to awake the tones of this mighty choir to 
its real and astounding proportions. 

Of music of this distinctive choral kind, every 
sound is significant, every syllable important, and 
the more the practice, the greater the pleasure. 
There are broad movements in the modern school 
of character and description, and if selected with 
care and discrimination it may be possible to 
give the right colouring and development. We 
have but few compositions of this class in 
England at present. For, in fact, the minds of 
our present composers have not been drawn to 
the consideration of huge gatherings of this 
kind, and of specialties in composition requisite 
for their proper employ. The singing of hymns 
by thousands of people is an old institution, and 
it is to the revival of the congregational song 
that we owe this, comparatively new, impulse 
for the myriad-voiced congregational chorus. 
Worship or devotion may have but small par- 
ticipation, or no participation at all, in this 
enthusiasm and energy for polyphonic song; 
but no such gathering as this at Boston can have 
any peculiar claim to regard or any hope of abiding 
continuance without these emotions lie underneath 
for its fundamental basis. With music, there is 
the art in religion, and the religion in the art: the 
spirit of worship is to be seen in both schools, but 
of course in the first the spirit of music is 
subordinate to the spirit of worship. In the latter 
the music over-rides the devotion. All other 
music is hollow and false, and in all great choral 
performances not worth the slightest attention. 
There can be no such thing as bigh artistic music, 
without a manifestation of the peculiar pre- 
rogative of man, the creative power of thoughtfu] 
emotion by the use of musical tones; and in the 
exercise of this very act, every composer in a 
certain sense is doing that which is religious, and 
which he cannot properly do without some sense 
of devetion. Noman can fix himself to the pur- 
poses and character of an undertaking of this 
kind without rising to a perception of the 
elevated character of his own being. One always 
feels the better for attending a great musical 
meeting where have been performed the master- 
pieces of Bach and Handel, of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. We have been? cultivating the best 
side of our nature, and sympathising with the 
thoughts and feelings of great artists in the 
Christian Church; and every such meeting tends 
to real progress with the genuine artist, and a 
more truthful perception to the honest amateur. 
At the representations of opera we are concerned 
with the representations of men ordinarily 
engaged in no very reputable transactions. It is 
otherwise with the oratorio. For man here, 
both bodily and spiritually, stands out in 
clearer and holier light. It is infinitely better 
to be engaged with Haydn and his old-fashioned 
angels, than with Meyerbeer and his Bertram, 
or Gounod and his Mephistopheles. We have 
difficulties enough with the Devil within us 
without becoming intimate with the initiations 
of Robert and Faust. 

It is to be hoped that this grand experiment 
at Boston will tend to the increased cultivation 
of choral composition for large bodies, and thus 
create honest artists and earnest auditors. The 
more numerous the choir, the larger the orchestra, 
the greater the influence upon humanity; and if 
this influence be not moral, be not spiritually 
artistic, it must act the other way; and as we 
have the Satanic-school in the opera, we shall 
gvt a light diabolical taint in the oratorio. It is 
not so difficult to put the infernal into the instru- 
ments, but we are happy to say women of pure 
minds and energy of character, and men of high 
and resolute purpose, will not resign their love of 





upon one or two choral productions consecrated 


what is bright and cheerful in human life, and 








put up with the misery, anguish, fury, and despair 
witnessed in the creations of the modern opera. 

The great Choral Festival will, if rightly culti- 
vated and rightly encouraged, lead to the downfall 
of the exclusively diabolical opera, and the rise 
of the true dramatic life in the opera to come, 





A HINT TO WALES. 





It is not a little curious to take up a Welsh news. 
paper and study in its advertising columns the 
indications of literary and artistic activity 
throughout the Principality. Every week there 
is a notice of an Eisteddfod to be holden at some 
place known or obscure to the English reader, 
whereat a number of prizes for prosaic, poetical, 
and musical contributions are sufficient to attract 
the rustics from far and near. This passion for 
competing in the cultured branches is peculiar to 
Welshmen. Nothing of the sort beats in the 
bucolic breast of Warwick or Somerset. Offer Hodge 
half a crown for an essay on Milton—or even on hig 
more congenial Bloomfield— and his dull intelligence 
would quicken into a broad grin if only he could 
be made to understand your meaning. Propose to 
him to tramp twenty miles for the purpose of 
beating a neighbouring village in “Ye spotted 
snakes” or the ‘Hallelujah Chorus,” and he 
would scout the proposal. Only the prospect of 
much beer and unlimited romping of a loutish sort, 
tempts him from his native pastures. A steeple. 
chase, a sack-race, a picnic even with dancing on 
some lawn or meadow until it grows dark, and after 
that chaos, may suffice; but mere singing and speechi- 
fying !—ridiculous! In Wales however the simple an- 
nouncement that an Eisteddfod will be held on such 
a date at some little place all w’s, y’s and dd’s, 
preceded by a mysterious motto, such as ‘ Gwell 
dysg na Golud,” or “ Y gwyr yn erbyn y byd” (we 
quote from memory, and hope we spell correctly) 
brings out hundreds of quiet, orderly yet enthusi- 
astic souls, burning with the desire to shine them- 
selves or to witness the shining of their relatives 
and friends in the friendly contest of song or 
oration. Five pounds for the best choral perform- 
ance. Four pounds fifteen for the best contest of 
triple-stringed harps (more than three-quarters 
extinct, but exhumed with great labour and love), 
Five shillings for the best essay on the Life and 
Tenets of Origen, and his influence upon Welshmen 
of the epoch. Two and sixpence for the best 
translation into Welsh of Virgil’s eulogium of 
Marcellus, ‘““O nate, ingentem lactum ne quare 
tuorum,” &c. One and threepence for the best 
extempore speech on the Frumiosity of Bander- 
snatches (subject not to be given out till the 
last moment). Sevenpence-halfpenny for a short 
resumé (in the penillion style) of the history of 
Wales from the days of Griffin (eleventh century) to 
those of Owen Glendower. Do such announcements 
read ludicrous? At all events the subjects of con- 
test are respectable, if the rewards are often dispro- 
portionate. We are spared the climbing of greasy 
poles, the jumping in sacks, the scuffling blindfold 
for a pig, the bobbing at a sort of quintain with an 
apple at one end and a lighted candle at the other, 
and the other refined sports of merry England when 
her bucolics unbend. 

In short these recreations of ‘ Gwyllt Gwylia"— 
or “Welsh Wales” as the translators have it—are 
all efforts in a right direction ; and the only regret 
is that the efforts should be frittered away instead 
of concentrated upon one or two annual contests 
worthy the national name and cause. Instead of 
couple of eisteddfodau every week (there was one at 
Defynock on the 6th, and there is to be another s 
Harlech Castle on the 19th, without taking count of 
the little ones which may be simultaneously taking 
place in half a dozen places), why not incorporates 
General Council which should arrange for the cele- 
bration of two, three, four or six musical festivals in 
the course of the year, in various towns, according 
to the need of the inhabitants? At the outset ® 
central eisteddfod for North Wales and a central 
eisteddfod for South Wales ought to suffice, and the 
Council should be composed of representative men 





living in Wales, with one or two of our London 
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Welshmen interested in the cause of art—such as 
Mr. John Thomas and Mr. Brinley Richards, if they 
would take the trouble, And this Council, which 
should be a permanent body acting in the 
artistic interests of the Principality and her progress 
generally, should have a controlling voice over all 
the eisteddfodau, wherever held, but should delegate 
local managements to Jocal committees, elected ad 
hoc by the communities of places where the meet- 
ings were held. In short the Committees should 
undertake the work of collecting subscriptions, 
erecting pavilions, organising effects; taking into 
consideration all the wishes and tendencies of the 
district; and the Council should have the con- 
struction and revision of the program, modifying 
this according to the representations of the Com- 
mittees, and yet keeping in sight an harmonious 
advance of art at large. By this means we should see 
a steady progress of Wales in music and the cognate 
arts from year to year, and we should see held in 
check the local tendencies towards exaggeration. For 
instance the late bit of nonsense at Llandovery, 
where a sober music meeting was rendered ridiculous 
by the present of two-and-sixpence for self-confessed 
ignorance about Kamschatka, would have been im- 
possible if a board of sensible men of the world had 
had the revision of the program. What we desire 
is that the eisteddfodau of 1873 should show a 
distinct advance on those of 1866, and that those of 
1880 should be still better. And this progress is to 
be attained by concentration. The material is all 
there; the capacity for good things exists, and only 
needs to be hewn into shape. The love of music 
and the ability to excel in it are inherent in all true 
Welshmen; and the desire for display is also 
strongly implanted in them. All this requires only 
guidance and judicious encouragement and repression 
—encouragement to do better each time, and re- 
pression in the commission of extravagences for the 
sake of a little local popularity. 





AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Some thirty or forty years back an enforced Lent 
was kept after a fashion by the amusement seeking 
public of the metropolis, a bad joke being perpetrated 
about the Lord Chamberlain making the doors of 
the theatres fast, if their frequenters were beyond his 
reach. In two cases however, the doors were opened 
to strange audiences ; and the exceptional attractions 
of Oratorios and Orreries enabled ‘‘ serious ’’ people 
on Wednesdays and Fridays to gain a glimpse of 
the interior of the theatre whose ordinary perform- 
ances were forbidden to them, ‘ Walker’s Orrery” 
was for a long time a successful institution ; but it 
languished through a bigger rival with a Greek 
name—‘t Adams’s Hidouranion.” This last once 
even essayed without ruin the Haymarket Opera 
House; we think Walker was generally located 
at the Adelphi, The astronomical illustrations 
were shown by a magic lantern, the theatre being 
darkened: the final scene showing the heavenly 
bodies in motion—describing rapid arcs something 
like the coloured balls familiar to visitors to the 
Crystal Palace on firework nights, It was thought 
wise to enlist appropriate music, and this was 
furnished by a comparatively recent invention, Mr. 
Green's ‘*Seraphine,” It certainly pleased the 
audience; they were not critical, possibly hardly 
knew what to make of it: their unanimous deserip- 
tion of the seraphine’s indistinct succession of slow 
chords was contained in the word—‘' heavenly,” 
No one, surely, could more appropriately illustrate 
Adams and Walker than Mr, Green, The seraphine 
8 practically extinct, but it has had a line of 
Successors, which are now all merged in two: the 
Harmonium and the American Organ, Admitting 
the great perfection to which the Harmonium has 
been brought, and its marvellous power in the hands 
of such artists as M, Lemmens and Mr. Tamplin, 
We propose on the present occasion to confine our 
temarks chiefly to the English form which the 

ican ‘‘ Cottage Organ,” ‘ Parlour Organ,” or 
“Reed Organ,” has now assumed ; reference being 
‘pecially made to the instruments manufactured by 


of reeds, with a compass of five octaves, which is 
sold for twelve guineas, to an instrument costing two 
hundred guineas, which has a highly-enriched case 
in American walnut, with gilt front pipes, and twenty- 
two stops, six and a-half full rows of reeds on the two 
manuals, and independent reeds of sixteen and thirty- 
two feet tone on the two-and-a-half octaves of pedals. 
The instruments most in demand for the drawing- 
room occupy a middle position between the above. 
An excellent model contains ten stops —or three 
full rows of reeds of sixteen, eight, and four feet 
tone, with an additional octave of sixteen-feet tone, 
to strengthen the bass, the Vox Humana stop, and 
two really efficient Forte stops. 

The American Organ differs greatly in quality of 
tone and construction from the Harmonium. The 
sounds are produced by the action of wind upon 
reeds differently constructed, and these are voiced 
to a soft mellow tone, imitating as nearly as possi- 
ble the diapasons of the organ. The supply of wind 
is obtained by means of exhaust bellows, instead of 
pressure, as, on the old plan. This arrangement, in 
addition to producing a more agreeable and more 
vocal tone, renders the reeds less liable to fractures 
or getting out of tune. 

Of the stops to which separate rows of reeds are 
allotted, the Diapason bass, and Diapason or Dul- 
ciana treble, are the foundation stops of eight-feet 
tone ; then the Principal bass and treble, an octave 
higher, of four-feet tone; then the Bourdon bass 
and treble, an octave lower than the Diapason, or 
sixteen-feet tone. 

The Veiled Bourdon, or Sub-bass, is of great 
weight in full passages. The reeds are broad and 
heavy, and they are so voiced as to imitate very 
closely the open Pedal pipes of the organ. 

The Vox Jubilante is an improvement on the Voix 
Celeste of the Harmonium. It is somewhat similar 
in character, each note being formed by the vibration 
of two reeds, but of a purer tone; the reeds being of 
peculiar construction, and a novel arrangement 
being adopted in supplying them with wind. 

There are various solo stops, effective in them- 
selves, and some of them—the Clarinet, for instance 
—marvellously like the instrument whose name 
they bear. By combining these with one or more 
of the other stops, an almost endless variety may 
be obtained. 

The Vox Humana, a mechanical stop of great 
effect, is introduced in nearly all the American 
Organs of Cramer and Co. It is simply a revolving 
fan, which acts upon the wind before it reaches the 
reeds, and produces a wavy, sympathetic tone—a 
perfect vibrato—on the stop which is drawn with it. 

The Octave Coupler, an extremely useful stop, 
gives the octave above the note struck in addition to 
the note itself, thereby doubling the power of the 
instrument. Unlike the imported instruments, 
Cramers’ patented Coupler couples above instead of 
below ; by this means greater brilliancy is obtained, 
in fact the effect is that of the principal and 
fifteenth on the organ; whereas the instruments of 
American manufacture in coupling below deprive the 
organ of much of its brightness. 

The Automatic Swell is intended to dispense 
altogether with the ‘‘ Expression” stop, unlike which 
it is extremely simple to use. A perfect crescendo 
or diminuendo is obtained simply by more or less 
rapid action of the blowing pedals. 

The Patent Knee Swell is constructed upon the 
Venetian principle, and acts upon all except the 
Solo Stops. 

The “Basso Prolongo” is an extremely useful 
mechanical contrivance, recently introduced and 
patented by Cramers, It is placed in the lowest 
bass octave, and gives the power of sustaining the 
note struck until another key is pressed down, when 
the first one rises and the other is in like manner 
sustained until similarly released. The mechanism 
of this stop is very simple and not at all likely to 
become deranged. 

The Resonant cases give much additional power 
in tone, and in appearance are extremely elegant. 
The hollow air-reservoirs are especially effective 
with the solo stops. 

In the imported instruments there was a want of 
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introducing a new reed valve, which, instead of 
allowing the wind to enter the cavity by degrees, 
admits it at once; the action being so nicely adjusted 
and regulated that the touch is quite equal to the 
* Percussion action " of the Harmonium. 

It is not to be supposed that even now the Ameri- 
can Organ has reached its highest point of perfeo- 
tion, and the improvements which Messrs. Cramer 
have made afford an earnest of possibly even greater 
ones for the future. For general availability, how- 
ever, it has secured its position; in the school, the 
drawing-room, the concert-room, and the church. 
One use seems specially valuable; its accompani- 
ment of recitatives in choral works, where the piano- 
forte would be inadmissible. Many of our readers 
will doubtless remember the admirable effect of 
Bach's “ Passion ” in Westminster Abbey, when the 
recitatives were thus accompanied. 

In conclusion, the American Organ is beautiful in 
tone, and so easy of manipulation, that a diligent 
student will take but a very short time to master its 
capabilities: these range from the lightest piano- 
forte music to the sublime pedal fugues of Sebastian 
Bach. As an accompaniment for voices it is simply 
perfect. Used with a pianoforte it is a small or- 
chestra; and music written for solo instruments— 
as the violin, clarionet, &c.—rarely to be heard but 
in the concert-room, may be excellently rendered at 
home. It has all the advantages of a small organ 
and none of its drawbacks. The playing on a very 
small pipe organ causes a most unpleasant degree 
of vibration in an ordinary dwelling-house, and in- 
deed in the houses adjoining. Ten times the power 
may be obtained from the American Organ without 
any of this inconvenience. The economy of space, 
too, is not one of its least advantages. We com- 
menced our notice with an allusion to Mr. Green's 
“heavenly” seraphine. What would its admirers 
say to the tones of the American Organ as now de- 
veloped from the original species ? 

One word of counsel to any one who contemplates 
buying an American Organ may not be out of place, 
Before going to the maker's warerooms to choose, 
let him see and hear one, if he can, in the house of 
a private friend. So many of Cramers’ instruments 
have been sold to the public, that this can hardly be 
difficult : and the experience thus gained, with per- 
haps a candid unprofessional opinion, may be brought 
to bear effectually in the somewhat puzzling selection 
from the large number which the maker may bring 
before his notice. 








THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE. 
“ There is no more hasardous en’ than that of 
the torch of truth into the dark and infected recesses in w! 


no light has ever shone,”"—Loap Macavtar. 





To tue Eprror. 

S1a,—In entering upon the difficult task of in- 
vestigating musical art for the sake of fundamental 
truths hitherto unknown or at least misunderstood, 
it is to be desired that the personality of the writer 
should be lost sight of in the stern logic of facts; 
and that the reader should pause to think however 
strange, however repugnant even, those facts may 
to some appear, it is still possible ultimately they 
may prove useful, and be the means of advancing 
an art which all men of education admit to have 
amongst its followers some of the least intellectually 
developed members of mankind, Of course there 
are great and noble exceptions to be found, as there 
are to all broad statements, yet the general view of 
us will still be found to hold, It is, too, to be 
noted that what will be advanced is but as the 
chalking out the rude outlines of a picture to be 
completed perhaps hereafter by a master hand, 
Some one must always be the pioneer to a future 
creed, awakening in the public mind a perception 
of new things, and thus the conclusions of one 
generation, we find, ultimately resolve themselves 
into the truths and axioms of the next; still I 
would this duty had devolved on one more worthy 
of the trust, 

We will assume as a basis for our present con- 
sideration that every one who is desirous to perform 
on an instrament of whatever nature it may be 
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that is it will respond to his will implicitly and 
produce the exact result his foreknowledge has 
determined upon. Our object of investigation is 
now to discover, if haply it be discoverable, the 
exact mode of teaching whereby the perfectest and 
best results are attainable in accordance to the 
limitations of the instrument. Assuming then this 
power, we see that instruments are capable of being 
classed in accordance to their ulterior force. Firstly, 
we get the perfect instrument given to all men and 
implanted in his being; secondly, we get instru- 
ments still in a perfect form as such but 
limited, not as the first by the conditions of 
man’s nature, but limited by man’s powers of 
construction. All instruments played by the 
bow and all those played by the breath will 
come within this category. It will be seen these 
are true instruments according to a previous 
definition because gradients of intensity can be 
produced on a sustained tone. The first with the 
bow has one transfer of force, but stands prominently 
above all others because it is not crippled by the 
conditions imposed in the, at present, crude mode 
of notating music by the minimum huge jump of a 
somitone. The next with the breath has no transfer 
of force, but labours under the mechanical disadvan- 
tage of keys. Next to the human voice stringed 
instruments stand supreme. These two kinds, each 
in its own mode, may be considered the perfect 
result of man’s constructive powers as a means by 
which he may amalgamate melodies in harmony in 
order to reinforce one single definite expression. 
Then we have the first step to degradation in the 
voluntary transferring of force through another 
channel. This, of course, is the offspring of 
ignorance, as the others were of knowledge, and we 
seo it exemplified in the bagpipes and the piffero. 
Let me pause to remark, I am not considering at al] 
what people like or dislike, but solely tendencies of 
development irrespective of the results of such. 
Next we have the second step to degradation—the 
denial of birthright—the transferred force conjoined 
with in part the abdication of intellect : this we find in 
the harmonium and the organ with swell. In these 
the discrimination of intervals is supplanted by a 
mechanical arrangement; yet these in degree will 
come within the category of musical instruments, for 
a sustained note can be caused to fluctuate at will. 
Now we come to the hypocritical instruments ; the 
hybrid one being the mandoline, on which men 
attempt to create the true,;powers of a musical 
instrument by a succession of short percussions. 
We meet with the pure percussion instrument in 
the banjo and the harp; the reduction of the 
principle with mechanical assistance we find in the 
guitar, and the final degradation in the pianoforte. 
It may be said, look at the time of acquisition; the 
piano cannot be so bad for it is so difficult! Yes, 
but the difficulty consists in ‘forming the hand,” 
or in other words, deforming it by fighting against 
the consensual nervous and muscular arrangement 
of nature, and discomposing what nature arranged 
to act in similar directions differing in degree. 
Blondin took some time to acquire the habit of 
walking the tight rope, but it is more wonderful 
than pleasing; and the only excuse he could make 
would be that it is profitable to himself. The real 
reason why people learn the piano and the organ 
in preference to truer instruments is, because imme- 
diately they commence they gratify their sense of 
hearing and so stimulate their exertion through 
their sensuous desire—it is not objective save in few, 
but subjective. Now in other instruments a great 
amount of nuisance in the shape of noise has to be 
supported previous to attaining the distant end, 
thus humility, endurance, and perseverance are 
taught or strengthened from the first. Now it 
follows from all this that the tuition of each being 
restricted to the ulterior force of the instrument 
performed upon, other things being equal, the more 
perfect the instrument the fewer the performers, 
and the more mechanical the greater the number, 
which is as it should and always will be, but if truly 
ruled it should be so ordained that there should be 
no danger of a person capable of greatness ona 
superior, drifting into the vortex of an inferior instru- 
ment. There are many men tobe met with who 


would have shone as stringed-instrument players 
yet who have drifted on to a keyboard to their own loss. 

Now we come to our pupils. They want to do 
better, to learn in short, and they accept as director 
some one who their perception dictates is superior in 
degree. How do these men teach? This involves 
a careful analysis of our professors, and besides 
many definitions of terms. The Contemporary Re- 
view, for Dec., 1870, inan article entitled “‘ Musicand 
Morals, “ produced the following passage: ‘‘ Between 
the spirit of the musical sentimentalist and the 
musical realist there is eternal war ;” and these two 
classes of persons are divided further on, the 
Germans being put down as the “ realists,” the 
Italians as the ‘ sentimentalists.” Well this is 
good, only falsely drawn. For sentiment is most real. 
Imagination, not sentiment is the thing, I think, 
Mr. Haweis wished to oppose to realism, and if so 
one might advance the opinion that the Germans 
are more imaginative than the Italians; but possibly 
he wished by those terms to oppose sensationalists 
to idealists; if so, I might join issue with him there, 
for sensation is most real, and idealism is most 
unreal unless tempered by law and science. We 
will see if we can get a little closer insight to the 
various psychological springs of our professors’ 
actions, and we will at present {exclude from all 
consideration the music that has words attached to 
it, as such combination may lead to misunder- 
standing. For the present we restrict ourselves to 
the production of pleasurable sounds in relationship 
—music simple. There are men who may be called 
Objective Realists. These are solely transferrers, 
their one aim is to execute the piece they are 
performing according to the “intentions” of the 
composer, and their mode of tuition is to induce in 
the pupil’s mind a like desire. In order to do this 
they perform to exemplify, and the pupil copies or 
mimics as best he can. The faults of this 
school are threefold: first, it sinks the essence 
of music-expression in the desire for precision 
or skill of execution, thus reducing the performer 
to a machine, destroying his individuality, 
crushing his soul, and degrading a human spirit to 
the position of a slave. This is realism to the full; 
and from this the German school mostly suffers, 
yet it is “realism” in its error not in its truth. 
Second, it assumes that the master’s opinion of what 
he fancies the composer intended must be the true 
one, and that the best thing a pupil can do for his 
own benefit is by‘absorbing this opinion and its 
result in part, or in fullifhecan. Third, it presup- 
poses that a composer who could not express his 
own intentions clearly, believed it possible some 
unknown man could find them out, and it assumes 
the present master, whoever he may be, possesses 
that power. We will try a little analogy. An old 
author has perhaps made use in his work of some 
word which long ere now is obsolete. Commen- 
tators differ on this word; they investigate and try 
as best they can to render such a meaning to the 
term, that sense at last appears. Yet it can never 
once be said that these men have done more than 
give their individual opinions on the matter, and all 
will admit, the “intention” of the author is not 
strictly understood, at least not to the extent Le is 
in those other words which still are intelligible to 
all: we can but at most obtain presumption, never 
certainty. How many readings have we of disputed 
parts in Shakespeare? Does Shakespeare rest his 
fame on the opinions of his renderers? Is it not 
rather based on parts where cavil is unknown? He 
felt too clearly what he intended to leave it vague or 
open to the world, and men have but to educate 
themselves up to his conceptions, to understand his 
words. Misunderstanding occurs from people's 
ignorance, not his incapacity to express himself. 
But the analogy is not yet complete; if the word 
now obsolete was used by the author without his 
knowing its true meaning at the time, or worse, if 
he applied it to mean what it never did, then 
investigation would be hopelessly absurd, save as 
a passing fancy. 

In the case of metaphorical writings, if the per- 
ception of the sense be not immediate, the meaning 
has to be interpreted by words not used by the 





author; in like manner, if music be considered as 





a metaphor, it either explains itself or it does not— 
if it does, then the “intentions ” require no seeking 
after—if it does not, by what course of reasoning 
can the meaning be discovered? The real error 
lies in people forming entirely false conceptions of 
the power, the end, and aim of sound, which mis. 
conceptions have originated the foolish notion of 
‘* sound-painting.” 

If then the duty of man in the clear and de. 
finite world of words be to express aright intentions 
perfectly expressed in such words, rather than 
to investigate and find out intentions not so con. 
veyed, the duty of man in the vague and mysterioug 
world of sound must be to express aright intentiong 
perfectly expressed, or perfectly suggested by the 
composer in the mode he has arranged his sounds, 
and not to find out intentions not conveyed by those 
sounds. In other words, if a composer cannot say 
what he means, no rendering will make his musi¢ 
intelligible, and by far the better plan would be 
to try and find out where the error is, and alter or 
re-write the part.* 

These Objective Realists are wrong then, because 
they make themselves and us perfect mechanical 
reproducers of the past, and insist on absolute 
precision of execution, instead of making us living 
administerers to the present ; they forget that no 
good work whatever can be perfect, and any demand 
for perfection is always a sign of a misunderstanding 
of the ends ofart. Is not their idea of another's 
intention a misconception of their own taste? I 
think so. The good these men have done has been 
mostly acting as a kind of breakwater to stem the 
stream of conceit which false views of music 
invariably generate. 

Then we have our Subjective Realists ; these are 
the true sensationalists, and they are the ruin of 
musical art. They stop at the physical sensation, 
and thus “the sense of beauty sinks into the 
servant of lust.” Seeing this, no wonder then that 
ignorant musicians should attack the very basis of 
music itself, and condemn the men who insist on 
tone production, they dare not assert in so many 
words that the better the musician the more he can 
dispense with tone, as this would interfere with the 
commission in piano dealing, and induce a rush in the 
market upon all broken down fiddles and such like, 
but they imply as best they can that tone is not 
a condition to art success, and by their creed render 
degradation more and more degraded. By a strange 
coincident in nature, both the resters on tone and 
the condemners of it come within this second 
category. One set indulge in the real pleasure of 
lust, the other in the rudimentary pleasure of first 
impressions. Both divisions of this second class 
are utterly worthless as instructors, because their 
system of teaching is mimicry in its worst and most 
debasing form. They sing and play ‘as they 
feel.” 

Next, we have Subjective Idealists. These, too, 
play and sing ‘‘as they feel,” and consider their 
“feelings” ample for a pupil’s guide; these add 
to rudimentary impressions the active operation of 
imagination uncontrolled, Ruskin, writing on the 
false use of imagination says, ‘Its abuses are 
either in creating, for mere pleasure, false images, 
where it is its duty to create true ones; or in 
turning what was intended for the mere refreshment 
of the heart into its daily food, and changing the 
innocent pastime of an hour into the guilty occu- 
pation of a life.” We see then that although we 
have very different kinds of men who attempt to 
teach the youthful, there is one thing in common 
to most which they collectively enforce, namely, 
that beyond the rudimentary technicalities of art 
the only progress that can be made is by copyins 
the example presented in the master. Perhaps ! 
may show these * feelers” a little clearer than they 
at present know wherein their feeling lies, and 
what a little it has to do with art as such. 

Lastly, we have Objective Idealists, the true art 
working of man as a constructive idealist, (see V 
second part). These are renderers of the one, fixed, 
outside truth so far as their reason knows it 


——— 
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Richard Wagner is the representative of this class, 
although in some of his theories his premisses are 
wrong, as will be shown ; still we can afford for men 
to go wrong sometimes, if they will but goatall. The 
great drawback to every art has been the tendencies 
which each fine art in itself presents to stay upon an 
early part thereof, deceiving the would-be artist that 
his goal is just attained when in truth it may be 
further off than ever. The first three classes of men 
argue from a particular toa universal truth, therefore 
their conclusions must be wrong; the fourth class try 
to discover the universal so may be right in time— 
Iam, Sir, truly yours, Cuares Lunn. 
Edgbaston, June 11th, 1872. 








A QUESTION OF IDENTITY. 





To THe Eprror. 

Sm,—I venture, through your columns, to 
ask the question—whether ‘‘ Fr. Braurgardt” and 
“D, Brocea”’ are one and the same person? having 
at this moment before me, a piece called ‘ Waldes- 
rauscher” by the first named author, published by 
Henkel of Frankfort (o.-M.)—and another piece en- 
titled ‘* Canto del Ruscelletto” by the latter author, 
published by W. Czerny, London. These two works 
from beginning to end are precisely identical, note 
for note, the only difference being the transposition 
of the signature from six flats (G flat) to one sharp 
(G) and also eight bars ef the foreign copy being 
omitted in the English. Should this be a case of 
wonderful coincidence, any information would be 
gratefully received by—Yours obediently, 

Glasgow, June 10, 1872. INQUIRER. 

P.S.—I enclose my card. 








A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 


2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be hae 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sind 
Manufacturers, GgYELIn & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer, 
om, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, Londoo- 
y.C. 

Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 

Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 

Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 

These wines are warranted genvine. 








BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anpD CHEAPEST 

SEWING MACHINES 

IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratts. 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 

Third se Pianofortes .-. by ERARD. 

Fourth _e,, Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 

Fifth 3 Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. ; 
Sixth af Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 

Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. > 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoon, Couiarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Orry. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Waust Srrezt, & Western Roap, Baiauton. 





Llustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 188, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


560 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINBAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 

£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 

*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 

more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 

more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 

hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrament as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. p Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND OO,, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(Lazemst IN BUROPR,) 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 





4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 82 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 


5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 

GOD ha cbn 60 ckhbs Hbbd whales 12 123 O 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 12 12 O 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
ae ee errrere 1 oO 0 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ..... tose tee 4-6 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 0 


(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 O 0 
5.—EHight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 8 6OCOOt COO 


TYOMOIO) ..cccesscscscess 88 0 0 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

CD oa. rnbdnn 6dccunbenves 40 0 0O 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 

CORB ss 000600 000688009009 00 50 0 0 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

Finish) occ ccivcivecsscsses 60 0 90 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, voy hand- 


some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ........++.. 40 - 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 +0 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 a 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 % 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 55 a 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 PA 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ” 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
pd errr £100 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Badk Blower ...ccsscccsces £1258 0 0 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


o 
So 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
21, REGENT STREET, W., axv 48, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


ee 


J. B. CRAMER & CO,'s 


HARMONIUMSs. 











No. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 


IN QAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 


MAHOGANY, £6 65. 
Four Octaves, 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63. 


MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 38. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN Fuarer. &8 8s. 


MAHOGANY, £9 9 
One Sto 
Expression, with Creseente Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 

Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1és.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Petite Expression. 
Expression. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 


Flute. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. 
Voix Celeste. Petite 
Forté. sion. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. 
Sourdine. 


Expression. 
Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Bourdon. 
Forté. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 

Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 

Forté. sion. Basson. 

Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. ( 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNUT, £55. 





Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) : 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. x 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Boutr- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. : L 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. | 

With Knee Action. L 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, &76. 
Twenty- four Stops. (Two Keybvards.) 
Forté. Fifre Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. §§ Deuxieme Bas- u 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois- Bourdon. Forté. 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
199 @ 201, REGENT STREET, W, 





aad at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 





(4) EASY; (8) MODERATE; 


ALBRECHT (H.) 
WAVE <evecseses cececces 
BAUR JACQUES. 


Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise...... ee ngeesedes ror 
Priére de Viking, Roi de la Mer ....sccsccesssecoesseees(B 


BERINGER (OSCAR) 


seeeecceccevesevececceeees(B) 


Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) .......seeseceesseeesseeee(C) 
BERTRAM (J. 
Valse Légére (A. Mey) .....sseseceeees Abodececeedeee’ (x) 
R’S. 


Celebrated Tutor 


CUSINS (W. G.) 
Triumphal March a... MOC ETDLar eee 2 tecssasee 
Ditto We TUNTNTTS DOE occ cccccccccccess encdeces 
DE DIETZ (MADAME) 
Trois Mazurkas ........ 
DE VOS (P.) 
Loin de Toi .....++. (Mofoeau) .....seereseees 
DUVERNOY (J. B.) 


coeeceseceesldited by J. Rummel 


eeeeeeee 


TITITITITITT Tere 


+ eeeeeees(B) 


Priére des Anges .......... PTT TTI TTT TTT, 
DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS. 

pt See Se oe eee omarts by J. Rummel is) 
My lodging is on the cold ground . * 9 (B) 
O dear what can the matter be!...... ” ” B 
Saxon Ade: ..vievsveves Vb eVobbvdFe » ” B 
Within a mile ...... be evhs sbautsee - ” (B 
Pee oo ee a 


(B) 

The Standard character ‘of these Rondos ‘is well- known. M. 
Rummel’s Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, 
Srom the great care expended in its revision and production. 


FERRARIS (G.) 


Co RE er Cr cere ene ennreremeerrs (c) 
Romance sans Paroles (No. 1 of Trois Esquisses).....++++ 
Impromptu. ........ » & ee Prt) Tee te} 
Mélodie Religieuse --(» 8 is a waeeunee (B) 
rere er rrr $2s@screces Ce eccccccccccccces B 
Grande Valse Brillante . ecebb be ctenees ob eebeccccs vdeveels 
SE MEE SoS asebs cccbaducscanadcoesebtcttosne B 
The care and knowledge of effect "evinced in "these pieces will 
render them great favourites. 
GADSBY (H. 
DR NN 1355 c kek bNacaetetedeee tt ONO 
Pegasus, Morceau de Bravure ..e.ssssececccveesesssees(B 
GITS (A.) 
Rc abiesecuner aeeeeeees arwewne suheveckeseeeee 
GRIESBACH (J. H.) 
Come be gay ........ (Mozart) ...... es eeeces PRES 
Fairest Maiden ...... Spohr) .cccrcccccvccccccceveces(B 
Il mio Tesoro....... . Mozart eer ccccccscceeevececose(B 
Deh per Questo ...... — os wen cen cecccees B 
Frohliche Klange .... (Weber) ......ceeecsercevsseesee(B 
Si losento ......... + (Spohr) ...cscccsccecccccvvecees(B 
HEILBRON (SOPHIE F.) 
Flora, Valse Brillante vevsvhtobuneesesesdepenenseesiecee 


(w.) 
Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) ........+++- 


sequercgpele 
LAHMEYER (EK.) 
POE ND BARES. 6.6 hain c veccvseccvddccdrocccecnnsastey 
LEBEAU (A. 
Le Toes Caprice galop .......... mttksoqubedaasnsa alle 


“ The themes and their treatment are alike vigorous, varied, 
and effective” —(Vide Review. 

Danse aux Flambeaux; Air Favori de Louis ere (3) 

Th Boapires VWalbo isi iis nc ctiticrcccsccoccecctiece ebbs 

The easy melodic flow of the opening movement will "recommend 

this to all. 

Marsch-Tzigane, Ronde-Bohéme. Pianoforte Duet .....+++++ 
LEVEY (W. 0. 

Retour de eeee 2 cove cnthpesabdebeoennslty 


Very characteristic and quaint. 


s. d. 
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(c) DIFFICULT. 
LODER (E.) 


Moment Joyeux ...ccesvseccscsccccccveveceveveecseers(B 
Le Oré ascule ee ee ee or TTI . 
Songe d’une nuit d’6t6 .......... jitnkcctennts sens eG oot 


Cheese Goin FONW ae iiccncdcctcvcdsrevecscesccets - (B) 
Four charming morceaux after the * Lieder ohne ‘Worte” 


character. 

MUDIE (T. M.) 

Nootarn® .2.cevescdecedoers 

Triumphal March ......... wdoveccssccece 

Scotch Airs, No.4. Fantasia ........ 
PRAEGER (F.) 

Souvenir Romantique ......++46+ Coc ccecccenneeenenes 

Liebes-Verlangen ..rceccereccccccscsvccccenencceecede(S 
REISSIGER (F. A. 

Fairies’, The, 
RENDANO (A. 


Pe eee ee eee eee tee eee eeeere 
eee ee beet ereeee 


alse 


PTTTITTTTTTTT Thre 


Dans les Bois, Morceau Oaracteristiques....sesseeeeeeees(B 
re eee 000000 00005000boeesseeres pigdoeenpe ooo e(R 
Napolitaine hosed beh eee ee 6B eed Ses Ree Saddoecccddeodod(D 
Chant du Paysan..........00005 Fivgsdacdpuaneseceyseenen 
Deuxiéme Mazurka ......scccccccccscccdctvcveene eee (B 


M. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte writers. 
All his compositions display great ability. 
RUMMEL JJ.) 

Mendelssohn’s First Concerto (in G minor Op. 25) ........ fc 

Weber’s Concertstiick.....c.sseeeeeeseeesseceenseeneces 

The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of 
the pianist the full effects of the orchestral portions with as 
little alteration of the original work as possible. 





Les Bavards (Offenbach) Fantaisie Mignonne ...... eocces (B) 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Recueil de l’Opera, No.1) ..... 

T) THowol® .. . oveccced sh on MEER o Feld ihe Bicwssvardecs 
La Traviata ...... Sccobecthb csc cdod) bo Bdodsodéicdece 
Tl Furiogo......000% weddocecOiOrevoce a Sierdeedercecs 
La Donna del Lago .......- ditto...... a Peery 
Tl Matrimonio Segreto ...+..ditto.....s ty Beevevevecens 

SCHUMANN (R) 
Novellette in No. 1, Op. BB. vccrceccveadeccdedeedon lt 


SIMPSON (J. F.) 


Danse Brillante .....scesscececccccsvcesecvcvecseeesee(B) 
SMITH (C. W.) 

Three Musical Sketches. Set 1 (dedicated to the Countess 

Of Somers) .....sceecevccvescesescsvenecs covcceee(B 


Ditto. Set 2 (dedicated to the ‘Count of Carnota) oe ocess0(O 


SURENNE (J, T.) 

The ‘Student’s Manual of Classical Extracts,” qmgiies 
Selections from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &oc,, arrang 
easily :— 

No. 1. “ Lieder ohne Worte.” 
2. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 
8. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 
4. “ Lieder ohne Worte.” 
5. ‘ Lieder ohne Worte.” 
6. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 


TOLSTOY (A.) 
Trois Sn aie, .. -. vuuonveenscatratsenenaenhe 


TRAVERS (ERNE 

Duitieat Dorking, (lnsteated, and with Historical Introduction) 
VALIQUET (H.) 
Bavards. Valse facile on Offenbach’s Opera..+++++++.(B) 
une (MICHAEL) 

Qui v a la? Grand Galop de Concert ....5..++0++e+00+00+(0) 


Book 2, No. 1 eeeeereereee 
Book 3, No.8 ..ccoccccece 
Book 4, No. 1 .acsssseeees 





Book 5, No. D noeaceeeanen 


WEHXLI (J. M. 
Rippling Waves. Capricd......s.+esseesereeeeerereeees(Q) 
“A really admirable Study in Arpeggio pane. melo 
is divided between the hands in alternate notes ; and this 


again constitutes a feature.” —(Vide Review.) 
Eine kleine Geschichte. araprabenemaemceed * 
Wiegenlied (Dormez bien). PS 3x3 i Sansnncocdccdiselll 
The last two pieces are short and effective, 


= 





London: J. B. CRAMER and CO, 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
AND 
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Now Ready, No. 59, for JUNE, of 


DTINSDOoBYS MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—In a few days will be published a New and Important Book of Travels, by Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., and Mr. C. F. 
TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.R.G.§., &., entitled 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of Syria, Llustrations, 








Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. By Mrs. Hookham. 
In 2 vols. 8v [Ready this day. 


‘Le - is. Hox /kham’s history be as largely circulated as possible, and earnestly read in every home.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
‘ The collection of the materials has evidently been a laborious task ; the composition is careful and conscientious throughout, and it contains a great 


deal th at is valuable and highly interesting.” —-Pall Mall Gazette. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical Narrative. By Mrs. St. 


a In 1 ve 8vo [Ready this day. 
Pp ‘ Her sty = who , is thoroughly lively and picturesque, and there is a dramatic animation about her relation of events which makes the book very pleasant 
reading. Be 


J UDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal Law. By Henry 


SPICER. In 1 vol. 8vo [Ready this aj 


RECOLLECTIONS. By d. R. Planché. 2 vols. 8vo. 
UNDER the SUN. By George Augustus Sala, Author of “My Diary in 


America,” &c. In 1 vol. 8yo. [Now ready. 


The RETENTION of INDIA. By Alexander Halliday. In 1 vol. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony Trollope, Author of 


‘* Ralph the Heir,” ‘* Can You Forgive Her ?”’ &c. (Now ready. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a New Novel. In 8 vols. 
UNDER the RED DRAGON. By James Grant, Author of ‘The Romance 


of War,” * Only an Ensign,” &c. (Now ready. 


LOYAL: a New Novel. In 8 vols. | [Ready this day. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural Painting of the Dutch 
School. By the Author of ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” &c. In 2 vols. 


UNDER WHICH KING. By B. W. Johnston, M.P. In1 vol. 
COMING HOME TO ROOST. By Gerald Grant. In 3 vols. 
HORNBY MILLS; and other Stories. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 


** Ravenshoe,” ** Mademoiselle Mathilde,” ‘‘ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. In 2 vols. [Now Ready. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No Appeal.” In 8 vols. 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel. In8 vols. pie 
LOVE and TREASON. By W. Freeland. 3 vols. [Now Ready. 
A FATAL SACRIFICE: a New Novel. In 1 vol. [Now Read. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author of “The Sapphire Cross,” 


&c. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s. 6d. [Ready this day: 


The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel. In 1 vol. [Ready thie day. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s., a New and Cheaper Edition of 


The HARVEYS: a Novel. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” 


“ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, (8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. Ss 


———— | 


Printed and Published by Janse Swirr, of 55, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-ofiice of Swirr é& Co., 66, King-street aforesald.—Friday, June 1th, 1874 
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